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THE TORTURED BOOR. 


BY DAVID VEDDER, 


A rumour through the village runs, 
That Gretchen I’ve been wooing ; 
The little hypocrite I fear 
Will yet be my undoing ; 
In agony I sat, 
While that unwieldly booby Hans, 
Met with her, as it were by chance, 
And squired her to the village dance ; 
Now ouly think of that! 


Next Easter, it will be a year, 
I scraped some cash together, 
And bought the minx a ribbon rare, 
And eke, a braw new feather 
To grace her Sunday’s hat : 
Nert week, with sorrow and alarm, 
And flush’d with indignation warn, 
I saw them walking arm-in-arm ; 
Now only think of that! 


Next Sunday in the chapel loft 
I went to my devotions, 
Resolved to banish jealousy, 
And all such silly notions ; 
And gravely down I sat. 
Butah! when I beheld the pair, 
Alas I could uot join in prayer ; 
But, horror-struck, I rush’d down stair: 
Now only think of that! 


To visit her I deck’d myself, 
As for a marriage feast ; 
My granda’s buckles in my shoon, 
My father’s Sunday’s vest, 
My uncle's white cravat ; 
But when I came, the bird was flown,{ 
They both had to the greenwood gone, 
And there they flirted all alone ; 
Now only think of that ! 


” Impell’d by mingled rage and love 
or this false-hearted woman, 
I sought that burly traitor Hans, 
And met him on the common, 
My ribbon round his hat ! 
With heart and hand we to it went, 
Like blood hounds struggling on the bent ; 
He thrash'd me to my heart’s content, 
Now ouly think of that! 


Heart-sick, and lame, I limp’d within, 
A month, and haply more ; 
At length I ventured forth and found 
Myseif at Gretchen’s door ; 
When, stealthy as a cat, 
I peep’d, and saw the clownish knave 
and kiss her hand—the slave ! 
1 wish’d myself in mother’s grave ; 
Now only think of that ! 
Ah! faithless Gretchen ! think upon 
The bliss we both enjoy'd, 
Ere Hans, the hound's foot, won your heart, 
And all my hopes destroy’d 
By his malicious chat ; 
A long farewell—I'll poison take, 
Or drown myself ia yonder lake, 
Or twist 2 halter round my neck ; 
At least I'll think of that! 


THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK THE CLOCK-MAKER.” 


THE KEEPING-ROOM OF AN INN; OR, A CHASE FOR A WIFE. 


e following morning all the guests assisted Mr. Neale and his men 
a through the enormous drift that had ob. 
structed our progress on the night of our arrival. The route we had taken 
the preceeding evening, when escorting the young ladies to their homes, 
was too circuitous, and too inconvenient, to be used even temporarily by 
travellers, and nothing remained for us but to open the main road, whieh 
was covered to the tops of the fences for the space ofa mile, or as far as the 
cleared land extended. As soon as we had reduced this snow bank suffici- 
ently to render it practicable, the cattle from the farm-yard were driven 
through it, and then several yoke of oxen were attached to a heavy wood. 
sled, and a track made for the guidance of strangers. Although apparently 
a work of vast labour, the opening was, in faci, effected with great ease, 
and in 2n short of The maie of dry 
wood, wsighs very little, and lifts a large quantity of snow at once. — 
Rosd-breaking, as this operation is universally called here, is considered 


| by the young men of,the country as a pastime, as it necessarily occasions 
| an assemblage of the whole neighbourhood, and affords ample opportunities 
' for feats of agility ane practical jokes, in which the population of rural dis- 
| tricts so much delight. There were, however, no arrivals during the day, 
nor did any of the party at Mount Hope venture to leave it and become pi- 
| oneers, In the afternoon we adjourned again for the last time to the Keep- 
ing Room, for Barclay expressed his determination to force his way to IIli- 
noo on the following day; and Mr. Stephen Richardson said, as the ruad to 
| Halifax would, from its position, be so much more obstructed than that which 
_lay through the woods, he had resolved to leave his horse, and perform the re- 
maining part of the journey on snow shoes. 
| IT can’t say my business isso very urgent neither,” he observed; “ but I 
| can’t bear to be idle; and when a man’s away from home things don't, in a ge- 
| neral way, go ahead so fast, or get so well done, as when he is to the fore. 
| Them that work never think ; and if the thinking man is away, the labouring 
| mea may as well be away also, for the chances are, they wil! work wrong, and, 
/ at any rate, they are sure to work badly. That’s my ides, at any rate. ut 
'ithere is one comfort, anyhow ; there is no fishery law whore | live ; and, uf 
there was, I don’t think Mrs. Richardson, my wife, wou'd be altogether justes 
| sharp upon me as Luke Loon was. I must tell you that story, Miss Luey. 


| For instance, folks like you have no idea of what is going on sometunes sea- 
board ways. Ploughing the land, and ploughing the sea, is about as different 
| things as may be, and yet they ain’t more different thar them who turn che 
| furrows or hold the tiller. [t tante no easy matter to give +». an idea of a fish- 

iug station ; but I'll try, Miss. 
“ We have two sorts of emigrants to this province, do you observe ; droves 


of paupers from Europe, and shoals of fish from the sea; old Nick sends one, 

and the Lord sends the other ; one we have to feed, and ths other feede us : 
‘one brings destitution, distress, and disease, aud the other health, wealth, and 
happiness, Well, when our friends the mackarel strike in towards the shore, and 
travel round the province to the northward, the whole coasting population is on 
‘the stir too. Perhaps there never was seen, under the blessed light of the sun, 
‘any thing like the everlasting number of mac’ ire! in one shoal on our sea coast. 

Miilions is too little a word for it; acres of them is too smalla tarmto give 

a right notion; miles of them, perhaps, is more like the thing ; and when they 
rise to the surface, it’s a solid body of fish you sail through. It’s a beautiful 
sight to se them come tumbling into a harbour, head over tail, and tail over 
head, jumping and thumping. spattering and fluttering, lashiog and thrashing, 

with a gurgling kind of sound, as much as to say, * Here we are, my harties ! 

How are you off for salt! Is your barrels all ready !—because we are. So 
‘bear a hand, and out with your nets, as we are off to the next habour to-mor- 
row, and don’t wait for such lazy fellows as you be.” Well, when they come 
lin shoals that way, the fishermen come in swams, too. Oh, it beats ail natur 
jthat’s afact! Did you ever stand «na beach, Miss, or on a pasture that's on 
a river, or on a bay, and see a great fluck of plover, containing hundreds, and hun- 
dreds and hundreds of birds, come and light all at once in one spot, where, a 
minute afore there warn't o.e! Well, that’s the way with humans on the fish- 
ery-stations. ‘Take Crow Harbour, now, or Fox Island, or Ju st-au-Corps Point, 
or Louisburg, or any of them places, whenever the fish strike in, they ate all 
crowded right up ina minute, chock full of people from all parts of these colo- 
nies and eastern states of Aierica, in flats and boats, and decked vessels, and 
‘shallops, and schooners, and pinks, and sloops, and smacks, and every kind and 

‘sort of small craft; and, in course, where there are such a number of men, the 

few women that live near hand just lay down the law their own way, and carry 
things with a high hand. Like »{i other legislators, too, they make ’nactments 

themselves. Pettice: .. “ernment is a pretty tyrannical government, I 
‘tell you.” 

“ Why, Mr. Stephen ?” saia -i) Lucy. 

“ Beg your pardon, Miss, { xc: liy forgat that time,” he continued. «I did 
make a hole in my manners that pitch, | grant, and ! am sorry for it. It don’t 
do to tell the truth at all times, that’s a fact. The fishery regulation that | am 
a going to speak of is repealed now, I guess, every where a-most, except at 
the Magdalen Islands, and there, I believe, it is in full force yet, and carried 
out very strict : but [ recollect when it prevailed here at Shad Harbour, and 
poor Luke Loon sutiered under it. ‘Time flies so, a body can hardly believe, 
when they look back, that things that seem as if happened yesterday, actually 
took place twenty years ago ; but so it is, and it appears to me sometimes as 
if the older events are, the clearer they be in mind ; but I suppose it is because 
they are like the lines of our farms in the woods, so often blazed anew, by ge- 
ing over agin and agin, they are kept fresh and plain. Howsumever that may 
be, it’s about the matter of nineteen years ago come next February, when that 
misfortunate critter, Luke Loon, came to me it a most desperate pucker of a 


|hurry— 


| “ « Steve,’ says he, ‘fer Heaven's sake ! let me have a horse, that’s a good 
| fellow—will you ! to go to Shad Harbour ; and [ll pay you anything in the 
world you'll ask for it.’ 

“ ¢Are you in a great hurry !’ said I, 

must clapon all sail and scud before the wind like the devil. I haven't 
a minit to lose,’ sald he. 

*** They you can’t have him,’ said [, ‘for you will ride the beast too fast.’ 
“You never saw a fellor so taken a-back and so chop-fallen in all your life. 
He walked about the room, and wrung his hands, and groaned as if his heart 
was breaking, and at last he fairly beo hood right out— 

«Oh, my soul !° said he,*I shall jose Miss Loon, my wife, for a sartenty ! 
I shall be adrift again in the world, as sure as fate! {[ have only to-morrow to 
— “— in s for, by the law of the fishery, if 4 man is absent over three 
months, wile can marry again ; and the time will be up in twenty- 
hours, What onder the gan shall da! 
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«elf that’s the sort of gall she 


pitied the cretter; and at last consented to let him have the horse. Poor fel. 


«“ Fact! L assure you,” said Stephen. ‘+ There is others besides me that’s a 
knowing to it.” 
my! what folks fishing people must be !” 

« Well, there are some droll things done, and droll people to do thers in this | 
world,” replied Stephen. | 

An exclamation of delight from one of the little boys who had fallen from the 
concealed staircase into the middle of the room, during the cushion-dance of 
the preceding night, recalled Miss Lucy’s attention to his delinquency ; and she 
sent the little culprit off to bed, nutwithstanding Mr. Stephen’s earnest entrea-| 
ties to the contrary. ‘The young lady was inexorable. She said,— 

* That jy an establishment like that of Mount Hope, nothing could be ac- 
com) lished without order and regularity ; and that there were certain rules in 
the jouselvid which were never deviated from on any account whatever.” | 

«You don’t mean to say,”’ inquired Stephen, “ that you have rules you never; 
alte: or bend a little on one side, if you don’t break them, do you !” 

«“Yes;1 do!” said Miss Lucy. ‘I couldn’t keep house if I didn’t !” 

“ Wel. you must break one of them for me to-night, my little rose-bud !” | 

«Indeed. i shall not!” 

“Ob, but vou must !” 

“Oh, bat I must not!” 

“ Oh, but you will, tho’! 

“Oh, but I wan't, tho !” 

‘ Well, we shall see,” said Stephen; * but you were too hard on those joor 
little fellow», ‘They are nice, manly little boys, and I love them; and, after, 
aii, what is it they did, now?” 

** What became of poor Luke?” said the inflexible hostess, in order to ‘urn! 
the conversation, ‘J should like to hear the rest of that story.” 

‘+ Poor little dears !”” said Stephen, regardless of the question; “ it was Ba-| 
tural they should be curious to peep at the dancing, and that their mou ths 
should water when they saw and heard tkem forfeits of kisses, warn’t it?” 

“Oh, never mind the boys, Mr. Stephen,” she replied. “It's time tliey! 
went to bed, at any rate ; but Luke!—did you ever hear of him afterwards '” | 

“{ didn’t think you would be so hard-hearted, now, Miss Lucy,” he sa.id,, 
pursuing the subject, “ for it was nothing to what happened te Hans Mader, a) 
neighbour of mine in Clements.” 

Oh, [ don’t want to hear of Hans Mader—tell me about [uke !” 

« Well, I will presently : but [ mast tell you of Hans first, for there is some) 
fun in what happened to him, and t’other is a’most a dismal, melancholy story. | 
Hans was an only child ; he was the son of old Jacob Mader, of Clements./ 
Jacob was rich—that is, for a farmer—and was the most ’sponsible man in the} 
township, by all odds, He turned off every year a surprising quantity of stuff 
from his place for the Halifax, St. John, or Annapolis markets, and,Hans was 
his supereargo, or salesman. The old man raised the crops, and Hans was, 
employed to dispose of them, and turn them into cash. He was a tall, well-, 
built, handsome, likely young man as you'd see any where; but, going so 


and vain. He gave up his henest homespun, like Layton here, and took to 
broadcloth, and had his clothes made by a city tailor, and wore a black stock, 
and a silk waisteoat, and a frilled shirt, and tight boots, and a gold watch. 


and never got that of a gentleman ; for clothes don’t make a gentleman a bit 
siness like any thing else, to be either the one or the other. 


he was there, he knew what to do with his arms and legs, and was easy and 
natural, for almost all the men-folk in this country are good horsemen, in a 
general way. None of the young galls to Clements liked him a bit, for he 
was seorny and full of airs, and turned up his nose at them through a round) 
bit of glass in a gold ring, that he called a quizzing glass; but still there! 
warn’t one of them that wouldn’t have taken him eit aer, if they had the ciance,| 
although they all vowed they woulkin’t; for, in a ;zene ral way, women like to 
have a man that goes the whole figure, and does th.e thing in the way they) 
think genteel. And there is no mistake ahout ',he matter; heirship, in mo- 
ther’s eyes, covers a multitude of sins in a yourigster. Master Hans just! 
amused himself with all the likeliest galls in ':he neighbourhood, and kind of 
played them off to feed his vanity one arter emother. First he began with) 
Betsy Risser. She was aa only child, too, like biimself ; and, in the course} 
of things, would own the farm adjoining him, and the two would have made} 
a-most a grand estate. {[t was just a suitable. mate h for him every way ; and 
every body would say, a nateral and a probabJe one ; but nateral things, some, 
how or another, don’t always come to pass in. this w orld ; it’sthe onlikely ones, 
that seem to turnup oftenest. She wasa fine, healt hy, hearty, handsome gail if 
none of your pale, delicate, narvous, hysteriky erettu rs, that arn’t fit for nothiag | 
onder the sun, but drinking tea, and laying about on Sofas reading novels, | 
like the onderboned, hollow-cheeked, skinny, spindly breed, that’s growing in this) 
country now ; but a rael solid, corn fed gall, as plu. mp as a partridge, as hard’ 
as a winter apple, and as full of --—” 
Pooh !” said Miss Lucy, “ what do you know ab out young ladies? Go on, 
with your story, and then tell us of poor Luke Low 1.” ee 

* Well, he always attended Betsy to singing-selx ol, or walked home with 
her from church, wad would sit down with her (on the ship-timber hauled out 
and left there for exportation, by the way side, up Moose River Hill) ever so 
many times agoing up the ascent, because it was se steep, he said ; but it man, 


« Well, I never!” said the young lady. ‘That beats all I ever heard. Ob 


other side of it, whispering by the hour, till their lips got half-budded on to each 


«Get out of the way, old Dan Tucker _ the world he could have Betsy just for whistling for her, if he wanted her, he’d 
y P ‘take up with Ann Potter, and just go through the identical same mancuvres 


| 
Wo with her ; and when they'd drive past poor Betsy Risser, Ann would look round 


‘1 have got him, and got your place, too! and he'll not slip through my fingers 
‘as he did through yours. Don’t you wish you may get him again!’ Then the 


night-hawk, all mouth, wings, legs, and feathers.” 

‘What a man you be!” said Miss Lucy. 

“She was just made up of !ace, ribands, muslins, silks, satins, plumes, and 
artificial flowers, and actilly was so thin that she wore a monstrous large pillow 
behind, so she might look solid and nateral, like our Dutch galls ; but then, to 
have made that look of a piece, she should have padded all over, so as to make 
things keep proportion.” ° 

** Pooh! nonsense,” said Miss Lucy. ‘ You don’t know what you are a- 
talking about ; its nothing but her bustle !” 
‘* But I do know what! am talking about, Miss !” said Stephen, “I know 
no part of the body, whether it’s the bustle, as you call it, or the chest, or the 
and, or the foot, ought to be out of proportion. To my notion, proportion is 
beauty in every thing under heaven. Your bustle, now td 
‘+ Do, for gracious sake, go on with your story !” replied the young lady, im- 


much to them large towns, kind of turned his head, and made him conceited |patiently, * and finish it as quick as you can, and then tell me of poor Luke !” 


** Oh! how old Marm Mader opened her eyes and stared when she seed this 
crittur come home for her to wait upon, that couldn’t spin, or knit, or hackle, 
or weave, or milk cows, or churn butter, or make cheese, or do any airthly sin- 


guard, and curled his hair, and grew into a cretter that was neither fish nor /gle thing on a farm. The poor, romantic, milliner’s-doll sort of thing, was so 
flesh, nor chalk nor cheese, 1s a body might say. He lost the look of a farmer, |awful disappointed, so unused to country ways, and so lonely and wretch- 


wretched, she was to be pitied too. She actilly almost starved to death in the 


more than books make a farmer. A man must be broughten up to the bu-|/midst of plenty, for she couldn’t eatany thing they had. She hated smoked 
The only place! |herrings ; the flavour of dry cod fish made her faint ; pickled pork was too fat 
he ever looked at home in his new toggery was a-horseback ; because, when \and rancid ; salt beef too hard and indigestible ; and brown bread only fit for 


the penitentiary, while fried ham and eggs actilly poisoned her. Though the 
country looked so green and beautiful, she couldn't get out, and was a prisoner 
to home., The grass was always wet, and she couldn’t walk out without spoil- 
ing her clothes or catching cold. ‘The goat onct gave her a bump so hard, 
nothin but the big pillow saved her life. . To get out of his way, she climbed 
over a great high wooden fence, and tore her gown all to pieces ; and, when 
she got into the field, there was an enormous, natty brate of a bull, with his 
tail curled up in the air, and his nose bent down to the ground, a-roaring, and 
a pawing dirt with his feet, as savage as possible, and he nearly frightened her 
to death ; and, to eseape from him, she had to run to the next fence, and half- 
clambered and half-tumbled head over heels over that. Well, it was like go- 
ing out of the frying-pan into the fire, for the clover there was long, and tap- 
gled like a net, and tripped her up every step, and the thistles hurt her ankles, 
and the grasshoppers got up her legs, and the black flies down her back, and 
the musquitoes nearly bunged up her eyes. When she got to the road, she 
felt safe ; and there was a pond there, and anold wild goosy gander, with his 
veautiful, long, graceful, taper neck, and black riband-like stripe round it, and 
his smal! head, and bright eye, and his old white wife of a tame goose, and 
their mongrel goslins. She never saw any thing half so handsome in all her 
life ; and she stopt and wanted to pet the young ones, when old nor-wester 
made a grab at her waist, and held on like a fox-trap, and beat her hips sv with 
his wings, she was black and blue, and hurt her arms so bad, they were all 


|inumbed (for they hit awful hard blows, I tell you). Oh! she ran, and 


screamed, and sung out pen and ink like any thing; bat what is the use of 


‘running and screaming in the country ; there is no one there to hear you or help 


you, if youdo. There warn’t a living thing near her but an old mare and her 
colt-feeding by the way-side ; and they neighed, and squeeled, and joined in 
the race too. At last the front-waist gave way, and down dropt the goose 

toddled back to his family ; and off went the disconsolate bride to her home too 


5 
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OcToser 28, 
7 is, Luke,’ said I, ‘she won’t keep ; let her only for an excuse to lengthen time out, and would make eyes with her, and 
Be! run into another man’s net if she likes, for she won’t stand the inspection brand, inveigle her to make eyes with him, and leer like a pair of doves ; or he would 
’ and ain't a No. 1 article! Do you just bait your hook and try your luck agin, drive her out in his fly, with his great, big, smashing, trotting horse, * Buckety - 
ib jor there is as good fish in the sea as was ever hauled out of it!’ __ ||witeh: ;? dance with no one else but her at all the parties, and see her home ar- 
ie «« But he carried on so after the gall, and took it so much to heart, I actilly jtervvards, and then stand at her gate, he on the one side of it, and she on the 
OW: We aie ott.er's cheeks, like two colts im summer putting necks together over a fence to 
Rees counted the day of sailing as one day, which was onfair, oncustomary, and con- rub off flies. 
Ry trary to the fishery laws; and was married agin the night afore he arrived, to Well, the young ladies grew jealous, and wondered what he could see in Bet- 
Re) big Tom Bullock of Owl’s Head. When Luke heard it he nearly went crazy ; sy Risser to be so taken with her, and then turned to pitying poor Hans for be- 
fig: he raved and carried on so, and threatened to shoot Tom, seeing that he warn’t | ing so kooked in and fooled by that artful, knowing woman, old Mother Risser, 
if able to thrash him ; but the more he raved the more the neighbour’s boys and, and her forrard, impedent darter; but they supposed he was only a-going to 
ge te galls made game of him, followiug him about, and singing out,— marry her for her money. Well, when he’d get things to this pass, and show 
, E And fairly tormented fim ou ie Tishery-station. so pleased and call out, ‘How do you do, Betsy, dear ! Ow are all to home 
i ee “Ab!” said Miss Lucy, ‘I know you made that story—didn’t you, now 7) to-day!’ and put on an air of sweet keenness, that cuts into the heart like a 
ta) It ain’t true, is it 1” razor dipt in oil, and a so boastinc, crowing kin ok. as much as to sa 
Bil women kind would take to pitying poor Betsy (for no matches ever please mo- 
o% 1 thers if they ain’t in their own family,) and say how ill she was used, and what 
i all ‘a scandalous shame it was for Ann to try to imveigle an engaged man ; and it 
ee would sarve her right if Haus dropt her some day, just in the same way, and 
' ‘soon. Well, sure enough, all at onct he gives Ann a chance to walk along 
Yh q jwith Betsy, and compare notes together, for he goes and flirts the same way 
hie )with another, and so on, all through the piece, with every young woman worth 
i a }galavanting with. The drollest part of the whole thing was, every gall thought 
hi q i jshe was to be an exception ; and however bad he had sarved others, he wouldn't 
i a jsarve her that way on no account. Well, all this tomfoolery didn’t make him 
Hf | \very popular, you may depend, among the petticoat creation. Women forgive 
ide injuries, but never forget slights. Wrong them, and they will exhibit the mild- 
bat ness of angels; slight them, and they will shew the temper of the devil! 
** Why, Mr. Stephen,” said Miss J * how you talk!” 
a i « Fact, dear; and there is no blame to them for it neither. Females, you 
i} Sie see, were made to please, and to charm, and te win; and if you tell them they 
ae 3)! displease, disgust, and lose, it’s just pure nature they should flare up and ex- 
ty i plode like gun-cotton—make all fly agin before them. Well, fish that will keep 
hy a-nibbling at bait, most often get the hook in their gills at last ; and Master 
ip Hans, who was trying the same sport at Halifax, got hauled out of water and 
1 y bagged, one fine day, afore ke knew where he was. Country galls are onso- 
page ib phisticated anglers; they don’t no of know bait but the coarse worm, and 
ai " that requires a good appetite, and favourable weather, and right depth of water, 
fig ty and soon. But city galls have a fly of every colour, for every season ; and if 
H Bi one won’t do, they try another, and sink it, or skim it over the surface, and 
ee tempt the knowing deep-water chaps to an unwary jump sometimes, that cost 
: i i! them their liberty, that all the springing, and flouncing, and flapping in the world 
ih ii won’t regain. [t made a great talk, you may depend, in Clements, when it was 
3 ay known Hans was married at Halifax, and had brought back a town-bred wife 
be hg with him. Oh, creation! what a wife she was for a farmer! She was like a 
helt 
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Well, home warn’t free from vexations neither, for the old folks kept such 
awful bad hours, it upset all her habits, for they went to bed so early she 
couldn’t sleep till near morning ; and then the cocks crowed, as if they were 


- raving distracted at their wives snoosing so long, and the cows called after 
their calves, and the pigs after theirfood ; and this quiet, peaceable farm-house, 
appeared to her a sort of Tower of Babel. ‘To get a little rest, and be alone 


by herself, she took a book and went to the beautiful grove that stood on the 
point of land that ran out into the magnificent basin, and opened such splen- 


did views, and went into the pretty little summer-house-looking building there, 


to sit down and enjoy herself, when, just as she opened the door, she was near- 
ly knocked over, and stifled by clouds of saw-dust smoke, for it was a smoke- 
hut for curing herrings ; and the beach e’en-amost poisoned her, it smelt so 
horrid where the fish werecleaned. She was in a peck of troubles, that’s a 


fact. Still it didn’t seem to take the nonsense out of her Whenever she. 


went among the neighbours, she made them stare, she talked so fine and so 


foolish about balls at Mason's Hall, pic-nics at M’Nab’s Island, steam trips up 
the basin, the parade and the military band, and the fashions, and so on Ske 


took me in hand onet, and ran on like amill-stream, about a regatta and the 


. threatre, and how well Captain Drill of the 15th, and Major Halt of the 18th, 
and Colonel March of the 7th, performed ; and what a charming little after- 


piece the farce of High Life Below Stars was. : 

“ That's a farce,” says 1, ‘ marm, we see played every day of our lives, 
without going to a theatre for it. Hans has been acting a part in that for this 
while past ; and I am glad he has got a woman of sense for his wife now, ‘hat 
will not let him make a fool of himself any longer.’ 

«‘T don’t understand you, sir,’ she said. 

“ Well it ain't easy to see them things all at onct, my dear friend.’ says 
1; * but you will come tosee it all in its right light afore long, I make no 
doubt.’ 

“ Well, to make a long story short, arter they had been the round of all the 
parties to all their neighbours, and shewn off all their airs and all their 
finery, they gave a large tea squall themselves to home, in return, and 
invited all their acquaintance. Hans and his wife undertook to astonish 
the weak nerves of the Clements’ folks, and to do the thing genteel. 
So, instead of sitting down to a good, solid, well-found and furnished tea- 
table, sociably and comfortably, as we farmers do, and help each other and 
Ourselves, nothing must do but have the things handed about to the folks, who 
sat all round the room, as stiff and formal as their chairs, doing company 
Well, as they had no servants to do this, the bound farm apprentice-boy was 


enlisted ; but, just at the last moment, they recollected he had no clothes fit 
for it ; so they got over this difficulty by putting him into a pair of trousers of | 


Hans’, that were a mile to long and too big for him. The legs they shortened 
by turning in ; but the waist, what in the world was to be done with that 7 
‘ I have it,” says Hans ; so he lapped it over in places about his loins, like 
reefiing, and inclosed and fastened it all by a belt. Arter the company hal 


in the island was loudly discussed, and many a conjecture was ventured. Our 
presence didnot prevent the most absurd observations on this subject. We 
left the merry party to their amusement, and continued our walk towards Bay 
Street, which winds along the shore of the roadstead, and consists of a succes- 
sion of gin and grocers’ shops—sailors and soldiers, and a number of tawny 
beauties of every shade of colour fill this street, which leads to St. Anna’s, the 
spacious garrison. 

The Parade ground is one of the finest in the West Indies—the obscugity of 
the night prevented us judging of the appearance of the barracks ; but the 
sound of insects was here again audible, and formed a strong contrast, when 
compared with the din of voices in Bay Street, and the merry laugh of the 
dancers we had just left. ; 

A bright flash, and the boom of a gun told us what the clock had just an- 
nounced, that it was eight o'clock. The silence which had reigned supreme 
was now broken by the sounds of trumpets, horns, and drums, and the shrill 
tones of the fife, which more forcibly pathed itself to the ear,—it was the tat- 
too of the garrison. I urged my friend to turn homeward, recollecting how in- 
juriously the night air acts upon persons unaccustomed to the tropics. We se- 
lected a different way from the one which we came, and passed through sever- 
‘al streets enveloped in darkness, but enlivened by the hum of voices of small 
groups of the inmates from the neighbouring houses, who were enjoying the 
‘balmy air, and indulging in gossipson the events of the day. Now and thes 
‘some noisy negroes, the men shouting, the women screaming led us to suppose 
that a murder was being committed, and on coming near we found they were 

only amusing themselves, or that some favourite relater of negro stories had 
‘elicited their applause or wrought upon their fealings to such a degree, that 
their cries and yells were merely the safety-valves of their excitement. We 
‘had apparently missed our way, the streets became narrower and darker, until 
‘a heap of ruins stayed our further progress. Inthe absence of the moon, the 
‘darkness was rendered less intense by the beautiful starlight, which enabled us 
to discover that we were at the ‘spot where, nine months since, the flames 
committed sad ravages. ‘The blackened walls, in dismal garb, bespoke a 
mournful tale of blighted joy and human happiness destroyed, where the de- 
\vouring clement had probably in one short night laid waste the accumulated 
\toil of years. In the course of that awful might, one hundred aad eighty houses 
‘were reduced to ruins ; but, despite the fierce rapidity with which the fire had 
)raged, and the imminent danger conneeted therewith, yet no human life was 
lost. ‘Those acquainted with the works of Schijler, must have felt impressive- 
‘ly his beautiful words in the Song of the Bell : 
“« Was Feuers Wuth ihm auch geraubt, 

Ein susser Trost ist ihm geblieben, 

j Er zahlt die Haupter seiner Lieben, 
Und sieh ! ihm fehit kein theures Haupt.” 
| I think it is generally acknowledged, that Port of Spain, in the island of 
| Trinidad, and Paramaribo in Surinam, on the South American continent, are 


j 


arrived, the little fellow fetched in a large tray, as much as he could cleverly the two handsomest towns in the European colonial possessions. Although 
stretch his arms to (indeed, it was so wide, it made him stretch his eyes and his | Bridgetowr caunot vie with either one or the other, it nevertheless has it pecu- 
mouth too, as if that would help him), and went round to each one in order. I |liarites, which are striking to the beholder on first landing after a tedious and 
seed the whole thing with half an eye in a minute, and was determined to take monotonous sea voyage. The houses are mostly built of stone, in some in- 
a rise out ef them ; so, says I, * Hold the tray a little higher, my man,’ and | stances two and three stories high, and altogether have an English country a9- 
I saw the belt slip up a bit ; ‘ just a little higher yet, my boy : there, that will |pearance ; so that, were it not fur an occasional palm-tree, one would scarce- 
do ;’ and up went the belt, and down went the trousers to his hips. *‘ Oh, |ly imagine himself inthe town of a WestIndia island. The streets are irreg- 
my !’ says thepoor crittur, and he actilly lookea scared to death. ‘‘ Oh, my ular and narrow, Broad Street forms the only exception, and the view of it 
sakes !’ sais he ; and I railly did pity him, for he couldu’t let go the tray, aad from Trafalgar Square is animated and pretty. The inhabitants of Barbados 
he couldn't hitch up or hold on to his trousers; so he stretched out both legs pride themselves upon having been the first to erect a statue to the immortal 
as wide as ever he could (he couldn't do no more, if he had hada tray there hero Lord Nelson. It occupies the centre of the square which received its 
too), and he kind of skated, or slid, for the door, arter that fashion ; but when name in honour of his greatest victory. ‘The statue is of bronze, and the hero 
he got there he stuck, and couldu’t get through. At last he grew desperate, is represented in full uniform. It was erected by public subscription, and the 
and tried to draw in one foot and send it back again as quick as wink, so as to legislature has contributed largely towards the purchase of the space, and the 
pass out ; buthe couldn’t manage it, and down went his trousers to his knees, old buildings which formerly occupied the ground that is now called Trafalgar 

and pitched him head foremost into the tray, slap on the entry floor. 1 ran |Square. 
forward, and picked him up by his waistband, and shook him into his trousers; St. Michael’s Church, which, since the island of Barbados was erected (in 
again, and carried him at arms’ length that way, kicking and squeeling like any |1825) the seat of the Bishop for the Windward and Leeward Islands, became 
thing. —[ To be Continued | _ the cathedral of the see, is aspacious building, but possesses ne architectural 
= Church has more pretensions to elegance, and St. 
|Paul’s pel, in the southern part of the town, is really pretty. The Me- 
PICTURES OF BARBADOS. ‘|thodists have a very pretty chapel in Bay-street, which pes fh oe ir erec- 

BY SIR ROBERT SCHOMBURGH. 


We had both of us become thoughtful ; the wind-up of our journey had left! There are no public buildings within the town itself which claim our atten- 
its reminiscences, and turned the channel of my imagination to the distant ‘tion : the Queen's House has already been alluded to. 
home, and simi:ar pictures appeared to pass before my friend. A stroll through ‘lie 
the city was proposed to rally us, and away we sauntered through the narrow }, 
streets, across the pride of the Barbadians, Trafalgar Square, to the Cathedral 
The night was lovely, scarcely a breeze stirred the feathery leaves of the ma- ‘nj 


jestic cabbage palm, and the sound of myriads of insects here broke the silence ‘cial bodies convenient room in the public jail, for which purpose material 
which prevails during a fine night in northern Europe. Mr. H . who now, for ‘changes are eontemplated in its prt A aml end it fe Rs io stall 6 
the first time, witnessed 2 tropical night on ¢erra firma, was in raptures : I en- | penitentiary for prisoners and criminals. ‘The legislature has purchased the 
(ground where the late fire, in 1845, laid waste one hundred and exght buildings, 
moved the novelty of suck scenes with me. e pass e Queen's House, and pur reselling it, with “< . ° 
as the residence of the general in command of the forces is styled, and contin- ‘gin P to aetna 5 ag certain conditions, for erecting buildings accor 


ued our walk along a numberof neat cottages, with small gardens in front, | road Street, High Street, and Swan Street, compri : 
from whence a delicious odour of orange fiowers was wafted tawards us. We the town. Here ‘00 ae md of the merchants and oae L prep 
now approached a part of the town where the ae insects was hushed by |the former contain provisions, imported chiefly from the United States, and per- 
the revel connected with a negro dance, and the mdMotonous sound of the great ‘haps the produce of the island, warehoused previous to its being shipped on 
drum served to keep their feet intime This dance is a remnant of Airican \poard the vessels lying in the adjacent bay; the latter exhibit such a collec. 
customs, and only practised by the lower classes of the negroes. ‘The black ‘tion and motley assemblage of goods of the most heterogeneous description 
aristocracy have long since abolished this barbarian custom, which has been re- that an English lady, accustomed to shopping in Regent Street or Cheapside, 
placed by quadrilles and the fashionable polka. _ would be greatly amazed. If you desire a rushlight, here it is to be obtained ; 
We followed the sound and soon procured admittance, as the amusement a zephyr scarf, or an elegant polka mantilla, it is there to be had, just arrived 
took place al fresco. The merry laugh of the assembled dancers, their jokes by steamer from London. Penny nails, fresh onions, and watches ;—painters’ 
and witty remarks proved that life's care sat but loosely upon their hearts. joils and Rowland’s macassar,—English potatoes, blondes, and satin bonnets ; 
The preparations for their ball had net required much study. A noble tama- frying pans and ladies’ corsets ; and, in the way of good living, Burgundy and 
rind-tree, with wide-spreading branches, formed the ball-room, a lantern with a |Champagne from the Rhine, and Moselle from Madeira and Monte-tiascore ; 
tallow-candle their chandelier ; the greater number were in their every-day at- hams from Westphalia, sausages from Brunswick, and pickled salmon from Old 
ture. And with all this simplicity it may be a question whether their mirth was England. jn some of the more extensive shops, or rather stores, as they are 
not founded upon asurer basis for real enjoyment, than at Almack’s, with its here called, these various articles are separated, that 1s, haberdashery and dry 
hundreds of wax-tapers, and brilliant assemblage, where many an aching heart goods occupy one portion of the store, and nails, candles, hams, and potatoes, 
is veiled with false illumined smiles. Here all seemed possessed of content, \etc. the other. 


buildings Bridgetown formerly possessed, which distinguished themselves 
y their size or style, the hurricane and fire have levelled with the ground. 

The two branches of the legislature and the courts assemble in an inconve- 
ent private building. Much is spoken of affording the legislature and judi. 


Whatever other pub- ~ 


and an earnest desire to amuse themselves. 


The city contains some good hotels and private boarding-houses ; the re. 


The grotesque figures of the dance, in some of its motions 1esembled an leort, however, of the stranger and inhabitant alike, if he can afford it, is the 


Irish jig, in others, by the various contortions of the body, their advance or re- | Barbad 


Our appearance amongst them produced many a witty remark. We were at 
first sight pronounced to be Johnay Newcomers, and 


os Ice-house, in High Street. A walk through the streets about noon, 


glare of the white buildings, and a kind of mirage which surrounds the distant 


treat, the voluptuous dances of southern Europe. lie the sun shines bright, and has attained its meridian height ; when the 


object of our sojourn jobjects, apparently increases the heat of the sun's rays ; at euch a period the 
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pledged to Father Mathew’s principles, will be declared nectar. The ice, which 


even the middle classes. 


and very convenient. 


houses are generally provided with airy verandahs, or a piazza with an open, 
colonnade, umbrageous trees, chiefly the Barbados evergreen (Ficus nitida),| 
and the stately mahogany, shade‘it against the direct rays of the sun, over, 
which that prince of the vegetable kingdom, the palmetto, waves its mighty, 
pinion-like leaves. Flowers of every variety of hue scent the air with rich, 
fragrance, and the balmy evening breeze renders these verandahs the most 
delightful resort at the close of the day’s labour. The soft rustling murmur of| 
the wind through the slender leaflets of the palm-tree has such a composing 
effect, that had Wordsworth been acquainted with it, he would have enumera- 
ted it with his sleep-inviting images. 

Barbados, on its surface, presents certain evidence that it owes its origin to 
the labours of the coral animals, or zoophytes, and that the island was gradu- 
ally elevated from below the sea. ‘The coralline rock constitutes the great 
bulk of the superficial area of Barbados, and occupies about six-sevenths of 
the whole island. The characteristic feature of this portion, chiefly when 
viewed from the west, are elevations rising progressively in the form of terraces 
to the highest ridge of the island : there is little doubt that each terrace pro- 
claims a period of rest during the elevatory movement. 
or elevations, surrounds the city amphitheatre-like, and its heights, whieh vary 
from eighty to a hundred feet, are crowned with some of the prettiest villas, 
and mansions. Among them are Pilgrim, the residence of the governor ; aud 
Bishop's Court, the seat, as the name may denote, of the lord bishop: the 
prospect from here over Carlisle Bay is highly interesting. 

Our evening’s walk had already, in some respect, made us acquainted with 
St. Anne’s, the garrison. It is no doubt the most extensive and most commo- 
dious military station in West Indies. The barracks are built of stone, airy | 
and convenient in arrangement ; the officers’ quarters are spacious, and sur- 
rounded with galleries : a good library and billiard-room are attached to one 
of these buildings. But the great pride of this garrison is the parade ground, 
which is the most extensive and finest in the West Indies. 

The staff of two regiments are generally quartered in the garrison, and the 
high enjoyment which the excellent musical bands afford to the military, as also 
to the civilians, are acknowledged by all whohave an opportunity to hear them 
These bands play towards evening in the open air, when the weather permits. | 
four times a week : it is then that the Parade ground presents an animated 
picture, of an assemblage of equipages, ladies and gentlemen on horseback,) 
the prancing steed of the disciple of Mars, and the humble pedestrian, 

The Parade ground opens almost directly on the sea, and the trade wind) | 
flows uninterruptediy over it. ‘The delicious and balmy air, after the lord of | 


| 


Hi the day has sunk in the western horizon into the ocean, renders a drive along 

| the sea-shore, towards the bathing establishments, Hastings and Worthing,| 
oF one of the greatest enjoyment ; and if that drive be properly timed on the re-|_ 
fs turn to the parade ground, the strains of music will offer a powerful induce-'| 


ment to halt the carriage, and listen tothe enlivening airs or charming over-! 
tures skilfully executed by the military band. On such occasions, when sur-|| 
rounded by beauty and fashion, one cannot associate the idea of a sojourn under || 
the tropics being connected with sacrifice and resignation. 

An invitation to breakfast at an estate inthe parish of St. George, gave us 
an opportunity to see Barbados beyond the precincts of its city. We left early 
in an open phaeton, and a bright sunny Novenber morning had clad the land- 
scape in its loveliest smiles. A succession of small houses lined the road, built 
in general of coral lime stone, with a small garden attached to each : they | 
have a very friendly appearance. The system of disposing of land in small), 
lots is extensively followed in Barbados. Proud to possess a property of his 
own, the emancipated negro, who has been thrifty in his habits, frequently 
earned sufficient to purchase an acre of ground, on which he erected a building 
to afford him shelter and comfort, and the spare land was used for the cultiva- 
tion of provisions, vr, as is likewiae the case in many instances, for raising 
the produce of the country. Frequently the house and land are merely rented, 
and the rent is paid by labour on the sugar plantation, if the proprietor should 
be a planter. In this case they forma kind of tenantry, differing, however, 
from that class in England, in many respects besides colour. 

‘The main roads were in excellent condition in Barbados. ‘The greater part 
of the island consists of coral-lime stone, in which the roads have been cut, and 
frequently excavated. ‘The rock serves as a firm base, and majerial, upon 
M’Adam’s system, having been thrown upon it, they were, at the period of my 
visit, ina state that would have done honour to Old England. It is said, how- 
ever, that the softness of the rock,and the numerous hollows which it contains, 
render frequent repairs necessary. ‘The dazzling white of the limestone 
proves very distressing to theeyes. We were highly amused when on our ex- 
cursion to-day we noticed for the first time the shifts of the gentry to protect 
their eyes, and preserve their complexion. Masks made of white linen or 


nose, provided with air holes, may be desirable for that purpose, but they cer 
tainly give a most ghastly appearance to the wearer, and disfigure the “ face 
divine.’ In such a disguise | found it impossible ta recognize my most inti- 
mote acquaintances. 

We passed “the Bell,” a fine property of the Earl of Harewood. The 
dwelling-house, which has no pretensions, and appears merely intended as a 
residence for the manager of the estate, is surrounded with some of the most 
stately mahogany trees that] have seen in the island. This useful tree has 
been introduced in Barbados, and it is asserted that those at the Bell were the 
first trees which, towards the middle of the last century, were brought to Bar- 
bados. It is, however, more likely that the first mahogany trees were planted 
at Harrison's, in the parish of St. Lucy, by adescendant of Sir Timothy Thorn- 
hill, who, it is said, introduced them from St. Domingo. 

The foliage of the mahogany tree is of a darker hue than the generality of 
other trees, and its noble size and erect growth add much to its stateliness. It 
is very extensively planted on Lord Harewood’s estate, perhaps less for the sake 
of its wood, then for the shade which it affords. 

Our road continued through the valley, one of the most fertile spots in the 
island. Here it was, that at the time of the settlement of the island, the Lon- 
don merchants who were interested in the scheme of settling at Barbados had 
their ten thousand acres of land. ‘The direction of the valley is east and west : 
on the southern side it is formed by the ridges of Christ Church, on the north 


luxury of a glass of iced lemonade, or a sherry cobbler, for those who are not| 


One of these terraces, | 


muslin, with a pair of holes for the eyes, and a raised bridge to cover the}, 


human industry ; and it is really wonderful, that a soil which apparently scarce - 
| ly covers the bare rock twelve inches deep, should have produced for nearly 


is imported from the United States, is very cheap, and within the reach of, two centuries and a quarter such astonishing crops. Upon a moderate calcula- 


tion, that little island has produced, since the cultivation of sugar commenced, 


_Although the town possesses no great claim to architectural beauty, the annually, thirty millions pounds of sugar, besides cotton, ginger, aloes, and pro- 
villas and country-houses in the immediate neighbourhood are unusuaily pretty) visions for home consumption. 
A taste for gardening has sprung up in Barbados, which! _A field of sugar-canes, chiefly when in bloom, has certainly a beautiful as- 
has been applied with the greatest advantage to embellish their abodes. The pect. Imagine, gentle reader, our reeds, with their panicles, or flags, waving 


in the gentle breeze. Suppose, now, a stronger plant, of a somewhat similar 
description, but with broader leaves and of a darker green, and in its growth 
exhibiting that luxuriance which identifies tropical vegetation, where it would 
appear as if the all-bounteous soil could not afford sufficient room for the plants 
to expand, offering an entangled maze, almost impenetrable. Over this 
“ green sea,” waving to and fro when agitated by the eastern breeze, rises 
from the mature canes a spire, embellished by a silvery flag, or panicle, much 
‘surpassing those of our reeds in size and beauty. It is technically called the 
arrow. 

| The valley and the hill-sides alike presented this pleasing picture, only here 
and there was seen a spot cultivated with yams, or sweet potatoes (batatas). 
The cultivation of the yamftis not less interesting in aspect than the eugar-cane, 
,although of a different nature. It is a vine, luxuriant in its growth, with a dark, 
heart-shaped leaf, each plant occupying a small hillock, which it perfectly cov- 
ers with its vines. A patch, therefore, of ten acres in extent offers a very 
poculiar picture. I frequently observed the India-corn planted between the 
rows of yams, or the large-leaved Indian kail. 

‘The Barbados planter excels in the cleanliness of his cultivated fields, scarce 
a weed is seen, and agricultural industry is every-where evident: I have not 
ise it surpassed in any other of the islands, and very few can vie in this respect 
with Barbados. 
| We soon after arrived at our friend's, who received us with great kind and 
hospitality. The approach to the house was through shrubs and trees. The 
Arabian jasmin, the Chinese rose (hibiscus), the splendid Barbados pride 
(* Poinciana pulcherrima), plants which in Europe are known only in stunted 
‘specimens found in hot-houses, here formed the luxuriant shrubbery The ve- 
jrandah was covered with sweet smelling creepers, which contributed to the 
‘coolness within the house. 

Our host had a surprise in store for us. Fully impressed with the picture of 
tropical scenery, which the shrubbery around his residence displayed, he beck- 
oned us to follow him to another spot of ground, surrounded by a wall, which 
I viewed as a garden. We entered, and from between the adjacent bushes 
sprang forth a number of hares, alarmed by the noise our approach had caused. 
A group of fallow deer grazed in the middle of the green sward. Here was 
trophical vegetation animated with animals from our parks and fields. [ un- 
derstood the hares did very well, and had greatly increased. He had likewise 
introduced some foxes, but with less success, nevertheless it had afforded him 
the singular sport of a fox-hunt in the West Indies. ‘The hunters on that oc- 
casion were in danger of being pitchforked by the negroes. who finding that in 
the heat of the chase they spared neither their own nor their masters’ cultiva- 
ted lands, attacked the tropical Nimrods, and drove them out of the field before 
cover. 

Bulkeley’s is one of the first settled estates in the island. Samuel Bulkeley 
landed with Wolferstone, in 1628, and commenced the cultivation of the plan- 
tation which still bears his name. 

The finest avenues of the Barbados evergreen, a species of fig-tree, leads 
to the mansion on the neighbouring plantation, Buttal’s. ‘Their wide: spread- 


ling branches and thick foliage convey the idea of freshness Itself. ‘The gar- 


den attached to the mansion is replete with highly interesting and curious 
plants from the neighbouring islands and the South American continent, and 
although they were not planted by the present proprietor, he takes the greatest 
care in fostering them. ‘This is very pleasing to a botanist. 

We extended our excursion to the parish of St. Philip. On approaching the 

sea-shore, the fertility so conspicuous in the valley disappears, and we find 
barren soil, producing only a shortuseless grass, prickly opuntia, and the poi- 
/sonous manchineel-tree. Here and there human industry forces from the ground 
a crop of aloes, a plant which it is known thrives well in dry and barren soil. 
‘Strange to say, in the midst of this desert rises a lordly mansion, called Long- 
way Castle, which appears decidedly out of place. The late proprietor, who 
‘had it built under his own direction, spared neither expense nor trouble to or- 
‘nament the interior in a tasteful style, and during his life it was a show-place, 
\which strangers considered themselves highly priviieged in having permission 
to visit. 
_ Long Bay is unfortunately famed for the number of shipwrecks which have 
‘taken place in its vicinity. A coral-reef, which bears the name of the Cob- 
blers, entends from here for some miles into the sea. The most distressing 
shipwreck on record was thatof the King George, aslave-ship, whea she struck, 
‘two hundred and eighty one were drowned between decks. Eighty-seven 
women and a man anda boy swam afshore, and thus saved their lives. 


AN HOUR WITH ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
i BY MR. STEPHENS, THE TRAVELLER. 


| ‘Towards sunset on the first of July, the railroad cars from Hamburgh 
‘brought me to the gate of Be@fin. Entering the city, the twilight of a northern 
summer illuminated the stately houses, and the broad avenue of Unter Den 
Linden. Leaving the proud portal of the Brandenburgh gate, with the car of 
vietory on the top, carried off as a trophy by Napoleon, and after eight years of 
leaptivity, restored in triumph to its place—and riding on to the other extremity 
of the avenue, I had before me at one view the Schloss Platz, or Palace 
|Square, with the colossal palace, and all the most magnificent buildings of the 
city, all enlarged and made more grand by the mellow twilight, and exhibiting 
an architectural splendor hardly to be met with in any capital of Europ-. 
“Curning off on one side of the square, at nine o'clock, 1 was “ taking mine 
ease” in the saion of the Hotel de Russie. 

{ had gone over in the Washington, the pioneer of the American mail- 
steamers to Bremen, and was striking over the continent for a paseo on the 
Rhine, and to intercept the steamer at Southampton on her return to New 
York. I had but a day for Berlin. There was but one object in it I bad any 
special desire to see, and that was—Humboldt. I might visit Berlin again, the 
lother monuments of the city would remain; but he might pass away. 

Early in the morning, | called upon Mr. Donaldson, our minister, and to my 
extreme regret learned from him that Baron Humboldt was with the king at 
Potsdam, thirty miles distant, in feeble health, and unable to receive visitors. 
Fortunately, } had occasion afterwards to call upon Baron Von Renne, 


fiiformerly Prussian minister to this country, and incidently mentioning to him 


by the ridge of which Gun Hillis the highest eminence. It is a picture o 
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my disappointment and regret, he stopped me abruptly, and with friendly earn-| was drawing upon himself the eyes of all Europe ; and that, whatever might 
estness said, that I must not leave Berlin without seeing Baron Humboldt, at \be the aifference of opinion, as to its necessity of justice, it was producing 
the same time looking at his watch, calling up my servant, and telling him that) everywhere, in monarchical and anti-republican countries, a strong impression 
the ears for Potsdam started at twelve, and hastily writing a line of introduc- of our ability and power for war—which in enlightened (') Europe, even at 
tion, without allowing me any time for acknowledgments, he hurried me off to my |this day, more than all the fruits of peace, industry, and extended com- 
carriage. A brisk ride brought me to the depot just in time for the vars; three merce, more than the exhibition of twenty millions of people abounding in 
quarters of an hour carried us to Potsdam, and almost beforeI — secevered all the comforts of life, raises us to the rank of a “ first rate power,” and makes 
from my surprise, 1 was at Baron Humboldt’s residence. lus * respected.” 

It was in the royal palace, a stately and historic pile, once the residence of Baron Humboldt said that with one of his own maps before them, the king and 
Frederick the Great, with his apartments remaining in the same state in which his military council had followed General Taylor from his encampment at Cor- 
he left them. One wing was now occupied by Baron Humboldt, and it seemed pus Christi, to Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palm@# through the storming of Mon- 
a just tribute and a right reward—a proper crowning of his fame, alike honora- terey, and the bloody scenes of Buena Vista. ‘They had fought over all his 
ble to prince and subject, that after years of travel, of physical and intellectual patties, and with his positions all marked on the map, were then looking for 
labouz, he should, in the evening of his days, return to the town in which he further tidings. They had seen and appreciated all his difficulties at Buena 
was born, to live in the royal palace, the guest and friend of his king. __ | Vista. In Prussia war is a science, and according to the lead ing policy of Eu- 

Ascending to the door of his apartment, | was disappointed anew by positive, rope, to be always ready for war, every male in Prussia, the highest noble- 
word from the servant in attendance, that the baron would not receive any Visi-| man’s son not excepted, is compelled to serve his regular term in the army. 
tors that day. With very little hope of success, but disposed to try every In the teeth of all settled opinions, and, as it were, upsetting the whole doc- 
chance, I left my letter and card with an intimation that | would call again at tr.ne of standing armies, General Taylor, with a handful of regulars, and a small 
two o'clock, | body of volunteers who had never been in battle, had stood up for a whole 

_ On my return, the expression of the servant's face as he opened the door re- ‘day against a murderous fire, and had finally deteated four times his num- 
lieved me of all apprehension. Showing me into an adjoining apartment, ber. Field marshals and generals of Prussia, among them veterans who had 
Baron Humboldt came to meet me, with the flattering greeting that no letter \studied the art of war on the great battle fields of Europe, were struck 
of introduction was necessary. \|with admiration at the daring skill displayed at Buena Vista ; and this admira- 

I was entirely mistaken in the idea I had formed of his personal appearance, tion, Baron Humboldt said, they expressed without reserve, freely, publicly, 
and was surprised at not finding him bowed down, and bent by age. Nearly and everywhere. Amid the bitterness and malignity of the English press, it 
half a century ago, he had filled the first place in the world of letters, sitting, |was grateful to hear from such lips, that the leading military men of a military 
as it were, upon a throne, lighting up the pathway of science to the philoso- nation did justice to the intrepidity and firmness of our volunteers, and to the 
pher, and teaching the school-boy at his desk. He was recorded in the annals) courage, skill, and high military talents of General Taylor: while Baron Hum- 
of a past generation. Indeed, bis reign had been so long, and his {ame went |boldt’s comments upon his dispatches and orders, and in fact upon all that re- 
back so far, that until I saw him bodily, I had almost regarded him as a part of |jated to him personally in the conduct of the war, were such as no American 
history, and belonging to the past; even then, alone and in the stillness of the) |could listen to without feeling proud. 
palace, I could hardly keep from looking at him as something monumental, re-|| J had occupied, without any interruption, more than an hour of "aron Hum- 
ceiviug the tribute of posthuinous fame. | boldt’s time, when the servant entered to summon him to dinner—with the 

He is now nearly eighty, but has the appearance of being some years king. { would have left him at once, but courteously saying, that, if late, 
younger. In stature, he is rather under than above the middle size, with 4 he would excuse himself by mentioning the cause that detained him, he 
frame, probably in youth, well-fitted for the hardships of his arduous travels. ‘urged me to remain a few days, for the purpose of making certain acquaintances 
His head might serve as a study for a craniologist ; his face is broad, and his (ar Berlin, and, pressed as he was, insisted upon giving me a line to a distin- 
eye remarkable for its intellect and expression. He was dressed in a plain suit guished gentleman of that place, without seeing whom he said I ought not to 
of black, without ribands or decorations of any kind, and his apartments cor- jeave. Circumstances did not permit me deliver the letter; but I had the 
responded with the simplicity of his personal appearance. He was dibilitated satisfaction of bringing it home with me, written in German in a strong, firm 
from an attack of illness, but the vigour and elasticity of his mind were unim- hand, as an autograph of Humboldt, and a memento of one of my most interest- 
paired. He spoke English with much fliency, but with an accent, and his ing incidents of travel.— Literary World. 


manner of speaking and the tone of his conversation reminded me of Mr.’ 


Gallatin, who was an old personal friend, and to whom he wished to be re-' 
membered. | 

The ruined cities of America, being the means of bringing me to his acquaint- 
ance, were of course the first subject referred to, but learning that my connec- 
tion with the line of mail-steamers to Bremen was the immediate obyect which 
had brought me to Germany, he expressed his satisfaction that I was identified 
with an enterprise at that moment most interesting io Germany. He con- 
sidered the action of our government in establishing the line, wise and state- 
manlike, as, for a commercial people like ours, it must be the means of open-| 
ng new relations, and a wide field for the enterprise of our citizens. He him- 
self felt a lively interest in its success, believing that the Germans of all classes 
were desirous of direct intercourse with us; that they had a great variety of 
manufactures which might be exchanged to advantage for the large amount of, 
our staples now consumed in that country, when more frequent intercourse, 
should give a better knowledge of each other's wants and resources: as be- 
tween the United States and Germany there never could be any feeling of ri- 
valry or any cause for collision, and the closer we could be drawn together, the! 
more advantageous would it be to both countries. He spoke of the long lines of 
railroads now constructing in Germany, to connect the Rhine and the Danube, 
the Adriatic and the North Sea, with branches from towns and manufacturing) 
districts, winding into each other all over the country, furnishing facilities for 
travel and transportation to the sea-board, such as had never been known be- 
fore, the greater part of which, both as a matter of feeling, and on the score o' 
interest, must in the first instance turn towards the United States. 

He inquired about Mr. Wheaton, our late minister in that country, whether 
he had arrived in the United States before my departure, and what was to be 
his future career. He said that it was understood at Berlin, that he was to be 
appointed minister to France, and expressed his surprise that the United States 
should be willing to lose the public services of one so long trained in the school 
of diplomacy, and so weli acqnainted with the political institutions of Europe. 

Although I had heard Baron Humboldt spoken of as one of the privy 
councillors of the king, I did not expect to find him, at his advanced age, and 
with his great work Cosmos to occupy his mind, bestowing much of his atten-| 
tion upon political relations ; but the political condition of Prussia, and indeed 
of the world, seemed to be the subject which interested him most, [t was, in 
fact, just at that moment an interesting point in the history of Prussia. The 
long-called-for Diet, which had been looked to with great anxiety throughout 
all Germany, had closed ite session but two days before my arrival. For the 
first time in the history of Prussia, delegates had been permitted to assemble 
at the capital, and, in the hearing of the king, discuss the measures of his go- 
vernment. Great reforms had been proposed, and boldly and fearlessly de- 
bated. The debates had been published, and the voice of a liberal party heard 
all over Germany. 

Baron Humboldt himself is a liberal, a firm believer in progress and improve- 
ments, known and recognized as smypathizing with that great political party 
which has for ite lofty aim the greatest good to the greatest number, bettering) 
the condition of the masses, and increasing the sum of human happiness ; and 
while throughout the civilized world he has filled the ** measure of fame” as 4 
traveller and philosopher, in Prussia he is regarded besides as one of her 
soundest and best statesmen. 

Out of Europe, Mexico seemed to be the country which interested him most ; 
perhaps from its connection with those countries which had brought me to his 
acquaintance, or, more probably, because it was the foundation of his own early 
fame. He spoke of Mr. Prescott’s History of the Conquest, and said that | 
might, when the opportunity offered, say to that gentleman, as from him- 
self, that there was no historian of the age, in England of Germany, equal t 


REQUIEM. 
{To the Masie of Mozart. 
BY DELTA. 


Gone art thou, in youthful sweetness, 
Time’s short changeful voyage o'er; 
Now thy beauty in completeness 


Blooms on Heaven's unfading shore : 


What to us is life behind thee? 
Darkness and despair alone ! 

When with sighs we seek to find thee, 
Echo answers moan for moan ! 


II. 
Not in winter’s stormy bluster 
Did’st thou droop in pale decay, 
But mid summer light and lustre 
Pass'd to Paradise away 
Yes! when, toned to rapture only, 
Sang the birds among the bowers, 
Rapt from earth to leave us lonely, 
liss was thine and sorrow ours! 

Mourners, solemn vigil keeping. 
Knelt in silence round thy bed ; 
Could they deem thee only sleeping, 
When to Heaven thv spirit fled ! 

Yes! that spirit then was winging 
Upwards from its shell of clay, 
Guardian angles round it singing— 
Welcome to the realms of day !” 
IV. 
Less when Eve's low shadows darkling 
Shut the wild flowers on the lea, 


Than when Dawn’s last Star is sparkling, 


Silence draws our thoughts to thee — 
Thee—who, robed in light excelling, 

Stood’st a seraph by the hearth,— 
Far too bright for mortal dwelling, 

Far—by far too good for earth ! 


Vv. 
Fare-thee-well ! a track of glory 
Shows where'er thy steps have been, 
Making Life a lovely story, 
Earth a rich, romantic scene : 
Dim when duty’s way before us, 
As the magnet charts the sea, 
May thy pure star glowing o’er us 
Point the path to Heaven and Thee! 


THE ORATOR OF THE SHOP. 


(Concluded. 
IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


Taylor was still sensible wkxea the members of committee came up to him 
with a surgeon. One of the large blood-vesvels had burst. 
wish to be taken home. 


He signified his 


him. 

And he was keenly alive to tae present condition of Mexico; he was full Very solemn was the contrast between the going forth of the marshal and 
of our Mexican war ; his eyes were upon General Taylor and the American|/the return of the man, Borne along in a chair, supported by men decked out 
army. I was well aware, that .n the conduct of this war, General Tayl in the gay scarfs of the procession, the arm which had held the baton hawging 
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powerless by his side, the face which answered the universal tings all dis- 
figured, the head leaning heavily forward on the breast, the dark hair matted| 
with dust and blood,—he did not seem to be the same. , 

The pavements were crowded to behold him as he passed, but with cheering 
crowds no longer. The news of the accident went before, and hushed the 
people into silence. Every where silence! The street in which he dwelt was 
as still as the grave. Only the poor women who had brawled against him in 
the morning broke the stillness with their tears. 

«A sad sight !”’ said one of these. 

«And going to a sad home !” continued another. 3 

« Dear, dear!’ whispered a@hird! “ how this life works! Life and death, 
pride and pain, follow each other hard! A sorry woman she would have been 
to see him so, though he did forget her. For you know she was very proud of 
him—very proud of him, poor soul. God has been merciful to her !” ; 
=, There was the greatest difficulty in carrying him up to his house. The stair 
was long, and steep, and narrow. At each landing-place, too, the neighbours 
crowded forward and shut out the light, and made the place hot and stifling, 
but still there was the same dead silence. Of all those who had given him 
«Good morning” for many years, no one came forward to sympathise with him 
or speak a kind word to him now, They rather sought to avoid his eye, lest he 
should question them about his home. 

Taylor himself felt that there was more in their silence than sympathy for 
him. ‘The silence was too dead to be the expression of sympathy. There was 
awe and terror in it. A dreadful assurance of his wife's death brooded over his 
soul. A horror took hold upon him that he would be too late for her forgive- 
ness. His mind stumbled over dark mountains of fear, as one would stumble 
at night over a place of graves. He yearned to reach his own door, and yet 
shook to his centre at every nearer step. When, at length, the weary height 
was reached, and the door pressed open, and the ioreboding of re 
into certainty,—when his eye rested on the still body of his neglected wife, 
and brought back the knowledge that the Divider had come up into his home, 
the little strength which remained gathered itself into one terrific energy ; he 
burst away from the men who supported him on his chair, flung himself 
passionately on the yet warm remains, and sobbed there like a little child, until 
the energy had spent its force, and then he {ell forward exhausted on the floor. 

There was but one bed in the house. The men laid the body of his wife 
upon a table, and lifted the husband into her place. — E 

The surgeon could do little. What was within his power to soothe the pain 
of his patient he did, added a few simple directions to the committee, and took 
his leave. 

A half-hour elapsed before ‘Taylor shewed signs of revival. At leagth he 
began to recognise the faces around him, and his own condition. For awhile 
his mind came to him in mere gushes and starts, between the pauses of which 
he either raved or sank into stupor. ‘The sight of the dead body on the table 
overcame him, He sobbed anew, and groaned bitterly. When they offered to 
remove it to another place, he besought them to refrain. 

« While light remains, let me look upon her! It will not be long. Good 
soul, rest! here zs rest for the like of thee!” 

Then, addressing himself,— 

« Thou wretched man, for an hour of a vain show to leave her here to die 

The men strove to quiet him. 

«* Men, men,’’ he eel “be not neglectful of your homes! Death will 
creep in when ye are out. Return to your own houses. Leave me here, | am 
better. Do leave me! Perhaps your wives are dying! Go home to your 
wives! There now, I can be left—go! I have something to say to my wife 
yet, and I would be alone. But, what!” remembering his daughter, ‘I miss 
Jane! Is not Jane there? Look for Jane? Ah, thou fatherless and mother- 
less little one, thou art there!” 

Jane had been stupified by the events of the afternoon. When the strange 
men carried in her father, all covered with blood, she shrank terrified into a 
corner, and now came forward trembling from head to foot. She could not 
speak, but she lifted up her eyes upon her father, and there went forth from 
them such kind meanings, that he smiled, returning her look as if he had drunk 
in the quietness of her spirit and made it his own. New strength came to him, 
and his eyes closed slowly into sleep. 

But it was disturbed. A change came up into his countenance. It was as 
if some fearful dream were darkening through it. His whole frame quivered as 
if in agony. One of the men touched him to break the dream, and he awoke 
and rolled his eyes wildly round upon them all. j 

« Ha !” he cried ‘it is a fearful darkness which lies before me. It came up 
against me like a wall and shut me in—in to itself—and out from the light of| 
earth and the look of love. Back, back,” addressing the darkness, which he 
continued to see ; “not yet so near! Take these gloomy eyes away! These! 
—these are your eyes, friends! «It is a fearful thing to die !” 

A foolish member of committee ventured to reply,— 

«Come, come, Taylor! you did not always give way to fear. You are 
brave when you like, and have defied death before now !” 

Taylor fixed his eyes upon him and said, slowly at first,— ah 

« When death is still far away, it is easy to defy it; easy, I think. in any 
case, if the heart were right. It is the heart that makes brave. If 1 had the 
heart of this little child, [ would still defy it. But look ye, man,” gd he 
started from his pillow and seized the man by the arm, and pointed to the table 
and spoke more rapidly, ‘* when the heart is full of darkness, and dark billows 
are rolling in upon me from that dead body, crested with upbraiding eyes, and 
all eternity lies before me without one star, I have good need to fear !” 

It_was a dull, ignorant soul, he addressed, one who had not prudence enough 
to be silent ; and who, therefore, plunged again into his ignorance and brought 
out this reply,— ; 

ye Do noigieke things so darkly as all that; has not your life been a usefu 
and glorious one?” 

‘Taylor let go his hold of the speaker's arm, and lay back on the pillow and 
closed his eyes for a little. When he had gathered his thoughts into some 

ape he said,— ; 
“ae it is an untrue word which has been spoken. My life has not 
been glorious. A glorious life is a good one, and mine has not been that. I 
have been living in a vain show!” He paused a moment while a spasm of 


ings is a poor work, when to do it we must stop up the channels of the heart.” 
His mouth filled with blood, and they besought him to lie silent. «I may im- 
prove the minutes which remain. I would fain undo any evil I have done ; for 
[ have abused to worthless ends my speaking talent. Honour no man hence- 
forth as you honoured me. Honour is due to him only who deserves it at 
home ; for it is a shameful thing to appear great in the public eye, and be all 
the while useless at home.” A pause. “And now, comrades, farewell. Be 

at athome. Daty lies in that direction. If you see Cameron, ask him to 
forgive and forget my many foolish words. Good night, good night !” 

e fell once more into a sleep. The men left on some committee business 
connected with the procession, and Jane had to sit alone with the dying and 
dead. Her father’s sleep was heavy and unrefreshing. The same dark cloud 
which appeared before came ever, at brief intervals, over his brow. His mind 
was toiling, though his eyes were closed. 

It might have been an hour ere he awoke. He was much weaker. His 
voice now could not rise above a whisper. His first inquiry was if the men 
were gone. ‘Then he called his daughter nearer, and asked how it had been 
with her mother before she died. 
“Very joyful,” answered the child. 
*« Was there no fear?” 
“No fear, father.” 
“ Any anger, then? Any upcasting of th r father’s conduct ? 
«No, no, no, dearest father re Her last mB om were words of kindness about 
you. She prayed for you that you might still be happy, and blessed you ma.y 
times.” 
** Dear soul! Come nearer, Jane. Tell me all she said, and quick ; I have 
not long to hear !” 
“ She bade me tell you that she died praying for you, that God might turn 
you to Himself.” 
“Too late, now—too late! What more!” 
“She bade me cleave to God, and told me how He is the good Shepherd 
who carrieth the lambs in His bosom. She said he would never forsake 
me ” 
“ As I did.” 
“She did not say that, but she asked me to repeat the psalm I learned, and 
her eyes closed as | hummed over this verse, — 

“ Such pity as a father hath ——” 
(Hush, my light-bringer! the sweetest light is painful to an eye diseased.) 
The dying man moaned out,— 
“No more of that!” and closed his eyes, and withdrew his mind from his 
daughter’s narrative. 
She took his hand into hers, and sat down beside him. The window was 
straight before her. Over the roofs of the opposite houses the view stretched 
down into the west. ‘The sun was sinking behind the piles of building. The 
smoke-twilight was stretching up its dusky arms to receive him. Night, star- 
sandalled, was treading up behind. Already the evening star gleamed over a 
ridge of roofs on which it seemed to rest. The sunlight faded utterly from the 
sky ; the large room darkened in every corner. The face of the dying man 


blended with the darkness. His hand grew cold and colder to the touch. 


Then it fell from the child's grasp, and she was alone with God, and Night, 
and Death. 
ELEGIAC. 

The reader and myself shall see the monument before we part. The eutting 
is rude enough, the meaning of the design is illto guess. Such as it is, that 
square, rough block is Taylor's memorial here. I have heard that the rough 
squarer sss of the pillar was intended to express the character of his oratory. 
That fragment of drapery on the top was meant to be a workman’s jacket. 
The inscription, had it been true, is the best of it,— 

PATRIOT’S GRAVE.” 
How strange that lies and weeds abound so much in the soil of death! He 
who 1vsts here, as you well know, was no patriot. He was a mere speaker 
about patriotism. 
We are only beginning to gather up the true features of this virtue. The 
time was when we fancied it to be a bluster about war. There came another 
time, in which it seemed to be a struggle against narrow laws. At present, it 
is gpublic spiritedness,—a term which hides beneath its vagueness a world of 
lies! Had we looked deeply into the lives of those great men, who have done 
true service for their country, we might have erred less and learned more. We 
should have learned, for one thing, that the beginnings of all patriotism are in 
the heart and home, and that the public spiritedness which is not rooted there 
is sputious and rotten to the core. For in the inner life of our greatest men, 
there was ever first a struggle for truth and freedom to their own souls, before 
they ventured into public service. ‘These men understood, that the sacrament 
of admission into the church of the patriots is the baptism of the spirit in self. 
denial. And, therefore, you always find that they were great in the inner 
courts of their being, having subdued their own wills to God, and established 
His law in their homes. 


We have much talk about social freedom in our day ; and we are not with- 
out earnest, well-directed aimings towards it. But we lack one thing much. 
We could do with less talk ; but we must have more personal preparation. 
Ou: public men do not wrestle enough in private for inward freedom. There 
is too little of the secret battle against heart-tyranny in their midst. They are 
too easily content with seeking freedom and reform for the far-away and the 
external : they want the wisdom and the self-denial to begin at home. 

Men like Taylor meet us in every province and grade of society. 

often rush into the sphere of public life to escape the demands of their own 
hearts at home. And they end in deluding themselves by the lie, that they 
are bearing the yoke of public service, and furthering the cause of huiman hap- 
piness, when they are babbling about these things. Woe for them, when so- 
ciety shall discover that every sphere of duty is sacred in the eye of Heaven, 
and open only for those who have prepared themselvss aright ! 

it is high time we were making this discovery. ‘+ Of the sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal”’ we have had more than enough ; of the men who go forth into 
the ministry of public duty, without a call from above, we could want a part ; 
yet we still tolerate on our platform, and vex the heavens by applauding, many 
who exercise a tyranny at home which might make us weep, and yneld to a 


pain shot through him. “I have not leng to be with you : I have often spoken 
to you, I have often said foolish things to you, about our duty to the country. 
Hear me once more before | leave you. A time like this alters one’s views m 
many things, and of nothing more than our past opinions.” Another pause. 
«It is not glorious to abandon duties which lie around us from our infancy. It 
is not glorious to rush out into publie life and leave the fireside desolate. No, 


bondage within which should make us blush. The simple patriotism which 
kindles her torch in the heart, and sheds her first light over the family circle, 
and so outwards, is hardly known in our land; and in Heaven no other kind is 
known. 

The currents of some young heart, whose eye is falling on these words, are 
setting life-wards? The young heart has fond dreams about social freedom— 


not even for the rights of our trade! To scoop out a wider runlet for our earn- 


fond hopes for its own fair future? Do not cease to cherish these. While the 
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windows of Heaven are open, admit the light. But one counsel in your ear, 
young friend. If you would realise the dream of your youth—if you would 
still tread onward, beneath azure skies—over a flowery, fruitful earth—if you 
would be really great and useful to your fellow-men, take this counsel into 
your heart of hearts, and let your free spirit brood over it; it comes to you from 
the solemn past ; it is the key to your golden future; it is high as heaven ; it 
is deep as hell:—THe Worx you wovuLb vO FoR OTHERS, DO FIRST FOR 
YOUR OWN HEART AND uomE! 

Let us retire by these steps! [ see Taylor’s old bench-mate coming up the 
walk to look at the stone. He is a rare fellow, that! Green and pleasant are 
the borders of his home—a living well in the desert! He has a mother’s heart 
and care for those two children stepping on behind him. How beautiful Jane 
looks in her dark, mourning dress! With what sisterly tenderness does she 
help along little Ned, out for the first time ! 


FEMALE AUTHORS. 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN. 
MRS. ELIZABETH BARKETT BROWNING. 

In selecting Mrs. Hemans as our first specimen of Female Authors, we did 
so avowedly, because she seemed te us the most feminine writer of the day.— 
We now select Mrs. Browning for the opposite reason, that she is, or at least 
is said by many to be, the most masculine of our female writers. 

To settle the respective spheres and calibres of the male and the female 
mind is one of the most difficult of philosophical problems. To argue, merely, 
that because the mind of woman has never hitherto produced a “ Paradise 

” or a “ Principia,” it is therefore for ever incapable of producing similar 
masterpieces, seems to us unfair, for various reasons. In the first place, how 
many ages elapsed e’er the ma/e mind realised such prodigies of intellectual 
achievement? And do not they still stand unparalleled and almost unap- 
proached! And were it not as reasonable to assert that mau as that woman 
can renew them no more! Secondly, because the premise is granted—that 
woman has not—does the conclusion follow, that woman cannot excogitate an 
argument as great as the “ Principia,” or build up arhyme as lofty as the 
“ Paradise Lost!” Would it not have been as wise for one who knew Milton 
only as the Milton of « Lycidas” and “ Arcades,” to have contended that he 


was incapable of a great epic poem! And is there nothing in Madame De 


Stael, in | the Germaness, in Mary Somerville, and even in Mary Wall- 
stonecraft, to suggest the idea of heights, fronting the very peaks of the Prin- 
cipa and the Paradise, to woman may yet attain! ‘Thirdly, has not woman 
understood and appreciated the greatest works of genius as fully as man '— 
Then may she in time equal them ; for what is true appreciation but the sow- 


ing of the germ in the mind, which shall ultimately bear similar fruit ' There) ai d only the steps of despair—ean climb such dizzy heights. The healty and 


| the happy mind selects subjects of a healthy and a happy sort, and which lie 
| within the sphere of every-day life and every-day thought. But for minds 


it cannot equal. Fourthly, let us never forget that woman, as to intellectual’ which have been wrung and riven, there is a similar attraction in gloomy themes, 


is nothing, says Godwin, which the human mind can conceive, which it cannot 
execute ; we may add, there is nothing the human mind cap understand which 


progress, is iz a state of infancy. Changed as by malignant magic, now into 
an article of furniture, and now into the toy of pleasure, she is only as yet un- 
dergoing a better transmigration, and ‘ timidly expanding into life.” 


intellectual creature ; and if she has, in such a short period, so progressed,) ,, 
what demi-Mahometan shall venture to set bounds to her future advancement * 
Even tnough we should grant that woman, more from her bodily constitution | 


than her mental, is inferior to man, and that man, having got, shall probably 
keep, his start of centuries, we see nothing to prevent woman overtaking, and 
outstripping with ease, his present farthest point of intellectual progress. We 
do not look on such productions as * Lear,” and the ‘ Prometheus Vinctus,” 
with the despair wherewith the bey who has leaped up in vain to seize, regards 
ever after the moon and the stars ; they are, after all, the masonry of men, 
and not the architecture of the gods ; and if man may surpass, why may not 
woman, ‘* taken out of his side,” his gentle a/ias, equal them! 

Of woman, we may say, at least, that there are already provinces where her 
power is incontested and supreme. And in proportion as civilization advances 


lvent. And we do think that such poetry, if not so powerful, is infinitely more 
‘pleasing and more instructive than that which is inspired by real or imaginary 
grievance. The turbid torrent is not the proper mirror for reflecting the face of 
nature ; and none but the moody and the discontented will seek to see in it an 
aggravated and distorted edition af their own gloomy brows. ‘The poetry of 
wrong is not the best and most permanent. It was not wrong alone that exci- 
‘ted, though it unquestienably directed, the course of Dante’s and Milton’s vein. 


his forbearance and forgiveness, of his gratitude and his happiness, is in his 
dramas. The poetry of Pope’s wrong (a scratch from a thorn hedge !) is in his 
| Duneiad,” not in his “ Rape of the Lock.” The poetry of Wordsworth’s 
| wrong is in his *« Prefaces,” not in his “ Excursion.’’ ‘Vhe poetry of Byron’s 
wrong is in those deep curses which sometimes disturb the harmony of tris 
poems ; and that ef Shelley’s in the maniacal scream which occasionally inter- 
‘rupts the peans of his song. ut all these had probably been as great, or grea- 
ter poets, had not wrong befallen them, or had it taught them another lesson, 
than either peevishly to proclaim, or furiously to resent it. 

Mrs. Browr ing has suffered, so far as we are aware, no wrong from the age. 
She might, indeed, for some time have spoken of neglect. But people of ge- 
nius should now learn the truth, that neg/ect is not wrong ; or if it be, it is a 
wrong in which they often set the example. Neglecting the tastes of the 
majority, the majority avenges itself by neglecting them. Standing and singing 
in a congregation ef the deaf, they are senseless enough to complain that they 
are not heard. Or should they address the multitude, and should the multi- 
tude not listen, it never strikes them that the fault is their own ; they ought to 
have compelled attention. Orpheus was listening to : the thunder is : even the 
gentlest spring shower commands its audience. If neglect means wilful wink- 
jing at claims which are fe/t, it is indeed a wrong ; but a wrong seldom if ever 
committed, and which complaint will not cure—if it means, merely, ignorance 
of claims which have never been presented or enforced, where and whose is the 
criminality 

To do Mrs. Browning justice, she has not complained of neglect nor of injue 
ryatall. But she has acknowledged herself inspired by the genius of suffering. 
And this seems to have exerted divers influeuces upon her poetry. It has, in 
the first place, taught her to rear for herself a spot of transcendental retreat, a 
city of refuge in the clouds. Scared away from her own heart, she has soared 
upwards, and found a rest elsewhere. ‘To those flights of idealism in which she 
indulges, to those distant and daring themes which she selects, she is urged 
less, we think, through native tendency of mind, than to fill the vast vacuity of 
‘la sick and carving spirit. ‘This isnot peculiar to her. It may be called, in- 


|\deed, the Retreat of Ten Thousand ; though strong and daring must be those 


that can successfully accomplish it. Only the steps of sorrow—we had almost 


‘as that which Jeads them to the side of dark rivers, to the heart of deep forests, 
or into the centre of waste glens. Step forth, ye giant children of Sorrow and 


Almost all that is valuable in Female Authorship has been produced within} G22" that we may tell your names, and compute your multitudes. First, 


the last half-century, that is, since the female was generally recognised to be an} 


there is the proud thundershod .¥schylean family, all conceived in the “ eclipse”’ 
of that most powerful of Grecian spirits. Then follows the vast skeleton of 
De Rerum natura,” the massive product of the grief of Lucretius— 


« Who cast his plummet down the broad 

Deep universe, and said, No God ; 

| Finding no bottom, he denied 

Divinely the divine, and died, 

Chief poet upon Tiber side.”’ 

Mes. BROWNING. 
There stalk forward, next in the procession, the kings, priests, popes, prelates, 
and yet the guiltier and mightier shapes of Dante’s Hell. Next, the Satan of 
Milton advances, champing the curb, and regarding even Prometheus as no 
\mate for his proud and lonely misery. ‘Then comes, cowering and shivering cn, 
the timid Castaway of Cowper. He is followed by Byron’s horoes, a haughty 


and as the darker and fiercer passions which constitute the fera natura subside, yet melancholy troop, with conscious madness animating their gestures and glar- 


in the lull of that milder day, the voice of woman will become more audible, 
exert a wider magic, and be as the voice of spring to the opening year. We 
stay not to prove that the sex of genius is feminine, and that those poets who 
are most profoundly impressing our young British minds, are those who, in 
tenderness and sensibility—in peculiar power, and in peculiar weakness, are 
all but females. And whatever may be said of the effects of culture, in dead- 
ening the genius of man, we are mistaken if it has not always had the contrary 
effect upon that of woman (where do we find a female Bloomfield or Burns ‘) 
so that, on entering on the far more highly civilised periods which are manifest. 
ly approaching, she will but be breathing the atmosphere calculated to nourish 
and invigorate instead of weakening and chilling her mental life. Our admira- 
ble friend, Mr. De Quincey, has, we think, conceded even more than we re- 
quire, in granting (see his paper on Joan of Arc) that woman can die more no- 


ling in theireyes. The Anciente Marenere succeeds, now fearfully reverting 
his looks, and now fixing his glittering eye forward on a peopled and terrible 
vacancy. And, lastly,-a frail shadowy and shifting shape, looking now Laon, 
‘now like Lionel, and now like Prometheus, proclaims that Alastor himself is 
here, the Benjamine in this family of tears. 

| Whither shall I wander,” seems Mrs. Browning to have said to herself, 
“ to-day to escape from my own sad thoughts, and to lose, to noble purpose, 
ithe sense of my own identity! I will go eastward to Eden, where perfection 
‘and happiness once dwelt, I will pass, secure in virtue, the far flashing sword 
jof the cherubim ; i will knock at the door and enter. I will lie down in the 
forsaken garden ; | will pillow my head where Milton pillowed bis, on the grass 
‘cool with the shadow of the Tree of Life ; and I will dream a vision of my own, 
of what this place once was, and of what it was to leave it for the wilderness.” 


bly than man. For whether is the writing or the doing of a great tragedy the! and she has passed the waving sword, and she has entered the awful garden, 


higher achievement! Poor the attitude even of Shakespere, penning the fire- 
syllables of Macbeth, to that of Joan of Arc, entering into the flames as into her 
wedding. What comparison between the face inflamed of a Mirabeau or a 
Chalmers, as they thundered ; and the blush on the cheek of Charlotte Corday, 
still extant, as her head was presented to the people? And who shall name 
the depicter of the death of Beatrice Cenci; or with Madame Roland, whose 
conduct on the scaffold might make one in ‘love with death!” If to die nobly 
demand the highest concentration of the moral, intellectual, and even artistic 
powers—and if woman has par excellence exemplified such a concentration, 
there follows a conclusion to which we should be irresistibly led, were gt not 
that we question the minor proposition in the argument—we hold that man 
has often as fully as woman risen to the dignity of death, and met him not as a 
vassal, but as a superior. 

To say that Mrs. Browning has more of the man than any female writer of 
the period, may appear rather an equivocal compliment ; and its truth even may 
be questioned. We may, however, be permitted to say, that she has more of the 
herowne than her eompeers. Hers is a high heroie nature, which adopts for the 
mot to at once of its life and of its poetry, Perfect through suffering.” Shel- 


ley says— 
“« Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 
But wrong is not always the stern school-mistress of song. There are suf- 
ferings springing from other sources—from intense sensibility—from bodily ail. 
ment—from loss of cherished objects, which also find in poetry their natural 


and she has dreamed a dream, and she has, awaking, told it asa “ Drama ot 
Exile.” It were vain to deny that the dreamis one full of genius—that it is 
entirely original ; and that it aever once, except by antithesis, suggests a 
thought of Milton's more massive and palpable vision. Her paradise is not a 
garden, it isa dush on a summer evening sky. Her Adam is not the fair large- 
fronted man, with all manlike qualities meeting unconsciously in his full clear 
nature—he is a German meta-physician. Her Eve is herse/f, an amiable and 
gifted blue-stocking, not the mere meek motherly woman, with what Aird 
beautifully calls the “ broad, ripe, serene, and gracious composure of love 
about her.” Her spirits are neither cherubim nor seraphim—neither knowing 
nor burning ones—they are fairies not, however, of the Puck or Ariel species, 
but of a new metaphysical breed ; they do not ride on, but split hairs ; they 
do not dance, but reason ; orif they dance, itis on the point of a needle, in 
cycles and epicycles of mystic and mazy motion. There is much beauty and 
power in —— of the poem. and a sweet inarticulate infinite melody, like 
the fabled cry of mandrakes in the lyrics. Still we do not see the taste of 
jturning the sweet open garden of Eden into a maze—we do not approve of the 
daring precedent of trying conclusions with Milton on his own high field of 
victory—and we are, we must say, jealous of all encroachments upon that fair 
Paradise which has so long painted itself upon our imaginations—where all the 
luxuries of earth mingled in the feast with all the dainties of the heavens— 
where celestial plants grew under the same sun with terrestial blossoms, and 
where the cadences of seraphic music filled up the pauses in the voice of God. 
\Far different, indeed, is Mrs. Browning's from Dryden’s disgusting inroad into 


|Eden—as different, almost, as the advent of Raphael from the encroachment of 


| The poetry of Shakespere’s wrong is condensed in his sonnets—the poetry of | 


i 

| 

| 

| 
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‘Satan. But the poem professed to stand in the lustre of the fiery sword, and! 
this should have burnt up some of its conceits, and silenced some of its meaner 
minstrelsies. And all such attempts we regard precisely as we do the beauties) 
of the Apocrypha, when compared to the beauties of the Bible. They are as 
certainly beauties, but heauties of an inferior order—they are flowers, but not) 
the roses which grew along the banks of the Four Rivers, “ or caught in 
their crimson cups the first sad drops wept at committing of the mortal 
sin.” 


“ One blossom of Eden outblooms themall.” : 

Having accepted from Mrs. Browning’s own hand sadness, or at least seri- 

ousness, as the key to her nature and genius, let us continue to apply it in our 
future remarks. This at once impels her to, and fits her for, the high position 
she has assumed, uttering the « Cry of the Human.” And whom would the 
human race prefer as their earthly advocate, to a high-souled and gifted weman ! 
What voice but the female voice could so softly and strongly, so eloquently 
and melt:ngly, interpret to the ear ef him whose name is Love, the deep woes, 
and deeper wants of “ poor humanity’s afflicted will, struggling in vain with) 
ruthless destiny '”” Some may quarrel withthe title, «The Human, > as an 
affection ; but, in the first place, if it be, it is a very small one, and a small 
affectation can never furnish matter for a great quarrel. Secondly, we are not 
disposed to make a man, and still less a woman, an offender for a word, and 
thirdly, we fancy we can discern a good reason for her use of the term. What 
is it that is crying aloud through her voice to Heaven! It is not the feral or 
fiendish element in human nature! ‘That has found an organ in Byron—an 
echo in his bellowing verse. It is the human element in man—bruis d, bleed- 
ing, all but dead under the pressure of evil—circumstances, under the ten 
thousand tyranies, mistakes, and delusions of the world, that has here ceased 
any longer to be silent, and is speaking in a sister's vuice to Time and to Eter- 
nity—to Earth and Heaven. The poem may truly be called a prayer for the 
times, and no collect in the English liturgy surpasses it in trath and tender- 
ness, though some may think its tone daring to the brink of blasphemy, and 
piercing almost to anguish. 

Gracefully from this proud and giddy pinnacle, where she had stood as the 
conscious and commissioned representative of the human race, she descends to 
the door of the factory, and pleads for the children inclosed in that crowded 
and busy hell. ‘The “ cry of the factory children” moves you, because it is 
no poem at all—it is just a long sob, veiled and stifled as it ascends through) 
the hoarse voices of the poor beings themselves. Since we read it we can) 
scarcely pass a factory without seeming to hear this psalm issuing from tae, 
machinery, as if it were protesting against its own abused powers. But, to use! 
the language of a writer quoted a little before, * The Fairy Queen is dead, 
shrouded in a yard of cotton stuff made by the spinning-jenny, and by ey 
other piece of new improved machinery, the souls and bodies of Brisish chil- 
dren, for which death alone holds the patent.” From Mrs. Browning, perhaps’ 
the most imaginative and intellectual of British females, down to a pale-faced,| 
thick-voiced, degraded, hardly human, factory girl, what a long and precipitous! 
descent. But though hardly, she is human ; and availing herself of the small, 
trembling, but eternally indestructible link of connexion implied ina common] 
nature, our authoress can identify herself with the cause, and incarnate her ge- 
nius in the person of the poor perishing child. How unspeakably more affect-' 
ing is a pleading in behalf of a particular portion of the race, than in behalf of 
the entire family! Mrs. Browning might have uttered a hundred “ cries of) 
the human,” and proved herself only a sentimental artist, and awakened little’ 


shows, the very heart of an author’s genius and character. Our readers may 
recur to the lines already quoted in reference to Lucretius, as one of her best 
portraitures. Altogether this style, as generally prosecuted, is a small one, 
‘not much better than anagrams and acrostics—ranks, indeed, not much higher 
‘than the ingenuity of the persons who transcribe the “ Pleasures of Hope” on 
the breadth of a crown-piece, and should be resigned to such praiseworty per- 
sonages. By far the best specimen of it we remember, is the very clever list 
involving a running commentary of the works of Lord Byron, by Dr. M‘Ginn ; 
unless, indeed, it be Gay’s Catalogue Raisonne of the portentous poems of Sir 
Richard Blackmore. ho shall embalm, in a similar way, the endless writings 
of James, Cooper, and Dickens? 

“ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” as a transcript from the “ red-leaved tablets 
of the heart”—as a table of love, set to the richest music—as a picture of the 
subtle workings, the stern reasonings, and the terrible bursts of passion—is 
above praise. How like a volcano does the poet’s heart at length explode ! 
How first all power is given him in the loosened tempest of speech! What a 
wild, fierce logic flows forth from his lips, in which, as in that of Lear’s mad- 
ness, the foundations of society seem to quiver like reeds, and every mount of 
conventionalism is no longer found ; and in the lull of that tempest, and in the 
returning sun-shine, how beautiful, how almust super-human, seem the figures 
of the two lovers, seen now and magnified through the mist of the reader’s 
fast-flowing tears. It is a tale of successful love, and yet it meits you like a 
tragedy, and most melts you in the crisis of the triumph. On Geraldine we 
had gazed as on a star, with dry-eyed and distant admiration ; but when that 
stars dissolves in showers at the feet of her poet lover, we weep for very joy. 
Truly a tear is a sad yet beautiful thing ; it constitutes . link connecting us 
with distant countries, nay, connecting us with distant worlds. Gravitation 
has, amid all her immensity, wrought no such lovely work as when she rounded 
a tear. 

From this beautiful poem alone, we might argue Mrs. Browning’s ity 
for producing a great domestic tragedy. We might argue it, also, from the va- 
rious peculiarities of her genius—her far vision into the spings of human con- 
duct —into those viewless veins of fire, or of poison, which wind within the 
human heart—her sympathy with dark bosoms—the passion for truth, which 
pierces often the mist of her dimmer thought, like a flash of irrepressible 
lightning—her fervid temperament, always glowing round her intellectual 
sight—and her queen-like dominion over imagery and language. We think, 
meanwhile, that she has mistaken her sphere. In that rare atmosphere of tran- 
scendentalism which she has reached, she respires with difficulty, and with 
pain. She is not “ native and endued” into that element. We would warn 
her off the giddy regiou, where tempests may blow, as well as clouds gather. 
Her recent sonnets in Blackwood are sad failures,—the very light in them is 
darkness—thoughts, in themselves as untangible as the films upen the window 
pane, are concealed in a woof of words, till their thin and shadowy meaning 
fades utterly away. Morbid weakness, she should remember, is not masculine 
strength. But can she not, through the rents in her cloudy tabernacle, dis- 
cern, far below in the vale, fields of deep though homely beauty, where she 
might more gracefully and successfully exercise her exquisite genius? She 
has only to stoop to conquer. By and bye we may—using unprofanely an ex- 
pression originally profane—be tempted to say, as ws look upon the darkened 
mountain, with its flashes of fire hourly waxing fewer and feebler, “ As for this 
poetess, we wont not what has become of her.” 

While we are venturing on accents of warning, we might also remind her 


save an echo dying away in distant ellin laughter; but the cry of a factory 
child, coming through a woman’s, has gone to a nation’s heart of hearts. ; 
Although occupied thus with the sterner wants and sorrows of society, she), 
is not devoid of interest in its minor miseries and disappointments. She can): 
sit down beside little Ella (the mimature of Alnaschar) and watch the history), 
of her day-dream beside the swan’s nest among the reeds, and see in her disap-|, 
pointment a type of human hopes in general, even when towering and radiant | 
as summer clouds. Ella’s dream among the reeds! What else was Godwin’s| | 
Political Justice ! What else was St. Simonianism! What else is Young 
Englandism! And what else are the hopes built by many now upon certain 
pertected schemes of education, which, freely translated, just mean the va: a 
sharpening and furnishing of knaves and fools ; and now upon a “ Coming’ 
Man,” who is to supply every deficiency, reconcile every contradiction, and) 
right every wrong. Yes, he will come mounted on the red-roan horse of sweet 
Ella’s vision ! 
Shadowed by the same uniform seriousness are the only two poems of hers 

which we shall farther at present mention—we mean her “ Vision of Poets, 
and her “ Geraldine’s Courtship.” ‘The aim of the first is to present, in short 
compass, and almost in single lines, the characteristics of the greater poets of 
past and present times. ‘This undertaking involved in it very considerable 
difficulties. For, in the first place, most great poets possess more than one 
distinguishing peculiarity. To select a sin sle differential poiat is always hazar- 
dous, and often deceptive. 2dly, After you have selected the prominent char- 
actegistic of your author, it is no easy task to express it in a word, or in a line. 
‘To compres thus an Iliad in a nutshell, to imprison a Giant genie in an iron pot, 
is more a feat of magic than an act of criticism. 3dly. It is especially difficult 
to express the diffetentia of a writer in a manner at once easy and natural, and 
picturesque, and poetical. In the very terms of such an attempt as Mrs. 
Browning makes, it is implied that she not only defines, but describes the par 
ticular writer. But to curdle up acharacter into one noble word, to describe 
Shakspeare, for instence, in such compass, what sun-syllable shall suffice ; or 
must we renew Byron’s wish ?—- 

* Could I unbosom and embody now 

That which is most within me ; could I wreak 

My thought upon expression ! 

* * * * * 


* 


And that one word were Lightning, I would speak ; 

But as it is, Jive and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword, 
Accordingly, this style of portraiture (shall we call it, as a generally pursued,, 
the thumb-nail style !) has seldom been prosecuted with much success. Eben- 
ezer Elliot has a copy of verses after this fashion, not quite worthy of him. 
What, for example, does the following line tell us of Shelly ? 

Shelly, vainly great and brave. 
~ The same words might have been used about Sir John Moore, er Pompey. 
Mrs. Browning's verses are far superior. Sometimes, indeed, we see her clip- 
ping at a character, in order to fit it better into the place she has prepared for 
it. Sometimes she crams the half of an author into a verse, and has to leave 


that there are in her style and manner peculiarities which a wicked world will 
persist in calling affectations. On the charge of affectation, generally, we are 
disposed to lay little stress—it is a charge so easily got up, and which can be 
so readily swelled into a cuckoo cry ; it is often applied with such injustice, 
and it so generally attaches to singularities in manner, instead of insincerities 
in spirit and matter. But why should a true man, or a true woman, expose 
themselves needlessly to such a charge! We think in general, that true taste 
in this, as in matters of dress and etiquette, dictates conformity to the present 


jmode, provided that does not unduly cramp the freedom and the force of 


natural motions. ‘There is, indeed, a class of writers who are chartered 
libertiues—-who deal with language as they please—who toss it about as the 
autumn wind leaves ; who, in the agony of their earnestness, or in the fury of 
their excitement, seize on rude and unpolished words, as ‘Titans on rocks and 


j|mountains, and gain artistic triumphs in opposition to all the rules of art. 


Such are Wilson and Carlyle, and such were Burke and Chalmers. These 
men we must just take as they are, and be thankful for them as they are. We 
must just give them their own way. And whether such a permission be given 
or not, it is likely to be taken. ‘ Canst thou draw out Leviathan with a hook, 
or his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down? will he make many suppli- 
cations unto thee? will he speak soft words unto thee! Will the Unicorn be 
willing to serve thee, or abide by thy crib! canst thou bind him with his band 
in the furrow! will he harrow the valleys after thee! wilt thou believe that he 
will bring home thy seed, and gather into thy barn?” No: like the tameless 
creatures of the wilderness—like the chainlees elements of the air—such men 
obey a law, and use a languge, and follow a path of their own. 

But this rare privilege Mrs. Browning cannot claim. And she owes it to 
herself and to her admirers to simplify her manner—to sift her diction of what- 
ever is harsh and barbarous—to speak whatever truth is in her, in the clear ar- 
ticulate language of men—and to quicken, as she well can, the deads forms of 
ordinary verbiage, by the spirit of her own superabundant life. ‘Then, but not 
till then, shall her voice break fully through the environment of coteries, 
cliques, and Magazine readers, and fall upon the ear of the general public, like 
the souud sweet in its sublimity, simple amid its complex elements, earthly in 
its cause and unearthly in its effect upon the soul, of a multitude of waters. 

At present she seems to have seated herself, like a second witch of Endor, 
in a cave of mystery and vaticination—her “ familiar,” her gifted hus*and, a 
spuit well worthy of holding high consultation with herself, and who, like the 
famuli of ancient magicians, is equally adapted for humorous sport, and for se- 
rious thought and enterprise. We have in spirit been visiting her cavern, and 
have come back to the mood of prophesying. She has, if naught, confirmed on 
us impressions, in reference to the future progress of Poetry, which we may 
close this lucubration by expressing. 

That Poetry, notwithstanding its present degraded and enfeebled condition, 
is not extinct, nor ever shall be extinguished, we may at once assume. As 
long as the sky is blue, and the rainbow beautiful—as long as man’s heart is 
warm and the face of woman fair—Poetry, like seed-time and harvest, summer 
and winter, shall not cease. Nay, may we not apply to it the words of Camp- 
bell, applied originally to hope— 


out the rest for want of room. Sometimes over @ familiar face she throws a’ 


* Eternal Art, when yonder spheres sublime 


veil of words and darkness. But often her one glance sees, and her one word 


Pealed their first notes to sound the march of time, 
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The joyous youth began, but not to fade : | 
When all the sister planets have decayed, 

When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 

And heaven's last thunder shakes the world below, 
Thou undismayed shall o'er the ruins smile, 

And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral pile.” 


But in two things especially we perceive a provision being made in the pre- 


sent day, for the sustenance of the Poetic spirit, and for the further develop. | 


ment of the Poetic faculty. One is the advancement of scientific truth. 
This, so far from being, as in the vulgar notion, adverse, 1s favourable to 
the progress of Poetry Poetry, as a true thing, must be furthered by the 
advance of every other section of truth. Poetry can rule by division as 
well as by multiplication. Poetry stands ever ready to pour her forces through 
the smallest breaches which science makes. Nay, all the sciences are al. 
ready employed, and shall yet te more solemnly enlisted into the service 
of Poetry. Botany goes forth into the fields and the woods, collects her 
fairest flowers, and binds with them a chaplet for the brow of Poetry. Con 
chology from the waters and from the sea-shores gathers her loveliest shells, 
and hark! when uplifted to the ear of Poetry, + pleased, remember their au- 


gust abodes, and murmur as the ocean murmurs there.” Anatomy lays bare | 


the human frame—so fearfully and wonderfully made—ani Poetry breathes 
back a portion of the spirit which that cold clay has lost, and its dry bones 
and withered sinews begin to live. Chemistry leads Poetry to the side of 
her furnace, and shows her transformations scarcely less marvellous and magi- 
eal than her own. Geology lifts, with daring yet trembling hand. the ** veil 
that is woven with night and with terror,” from the history of past worlds, of 
cycles of ruin and renovation of creations and destroyings, and allows the 
eye of Poetry to look down in wonder, and to look up in fire. And As- 
tronony conducts Poetry to her observatory, and enjoys her amazement at 
the spectacle of that storm of suus, for ever blowing in the midnight sky.’ 
In the progress of astronomy, indeed, we see opening up the loftiest of con- 
ceivable fields for the poet. Who has hitherto adequately sung the wonJers 
of the Newtonian—how much less of the Herschellian heavens? In prose 
alone (excepting, indeed, some splendid passages of the “ Night Thoughts’) 
—prose often kindling into poetry ; the prose of Chalmers and of Nichol have 
these themes been worthily treated. But who is waiting, with his lyre in his 
eager hand, to be ready to sing the steep-rising glories of the Rossian heavens ! 
We have the «« Night Thoughts,” which are a century behind the present stage 
of the science ; but who shall write us a poem on * Night,” worthy, in some 
measure, of vieing wih that solemn yet spirit-stirring theme? Sooner or later 
it must be done. The Milton of Midnight must yet arise. 

Another security for the future triumphs of Poetry is to be found in the 
spread of the Earnest Spirit. That such a spirit is coming over the age, men 
feel as by a general aad irresistible intuition. There are, besides, many dis 
tinct evidences, and in nothing more so than in the present state of Poetry. 
Its clouds, long so light and gay, are rapidly charging with thunder, and 


from that biack orchestra, when completely filled, what tones of power and > 
All the leading poets of our later day— Tennyson, | 


music may be expected. 
Browning, Emerson, and Bayley—are avowing and acting on their belief that 
Poetry is no child’s pastime, but one of the most serious of all serious things. 
This fills us with hope and Iugh expectancy. [t recalls to us a past period, 
when the names of prophet and of poet were the same; when bards were the 
real rulers; when the highest truth came forth in melody ; when rhyme and 
reason had never been “ivorced. It points us forward, with sunbeain finger, 
to a future day, when, in Emerson’s fine language, ‘ Poetry shall lead in a new 
age, as there Is a star in the constellation Harp, which shall yet, astronomers 
tell us, be the polar star for a thousand years.” We are, however slowly, 
nearing that star! And, when men have beceme more enlightened, more 
welded into unity, more penetrated with high principle, more warmed with the 
emotion of love—when the earth has become more worthy of shining between, 
Orion and the Great Bear—between Mars and Venus—there shall break forth 
from it a voice of song, holier far than Amphion’s; sweeter than all Orphean’ 
measures ; comparable to that fabled melody, by which the spheres were said 
to attune the:r motions; comparable, say rather, to that nobler song, where 

with, when Earth, a stranger, first appeared in our sky, she was saluted by her 
kindred orbs—*: when the morning stare sang together, and all the Sons of God 
shouted for joy.” 


LITERARY AND HISTORICAL MEMORIALS 
OF LONDON. 


BY J. HENEAGE. Jesse. ‘I'wo Vols. Bentley. 

This book claims to be little more than a compilation of common-place 
gossip, drawn from very indiscriminate sources. Aubrey and Heath are laid 
under contribution as freely and believingly as Bishop Burnet and the 
Biographia Britannica. Stories with which everbody (who reads at all) have 
been long familiar, such as Barnard and the Duke of Marlborough, Blood and 
the Duke of Ormond, Count Coningsmark and Thynne, Beau Fielding’s foolish 
maniage, [Hackman’s silly murder, and other as ancient anecdotical acquaint-| 
ances, are re-introduced with no novelty of recital, or copied wholesale from) 
Lounger’s Common-place Books, Letters of Waipole, Boswell’s Johnson, and 
other as recondite authorities, There seems to be no settled plan in the book.) 
As far as the present volumes go, we are, with the exception of the ‘Thames. 
and the Tower, confined to Westeru localities ; while the greater part of the, 
space devoted to these is occupied with such * memerials” of the Old Palaces 
at Whitehali and Westminster, of Westminster Hall and Westminster Abbey,| 
of St. James's Palace and the Tower, as might have justified, with as equal 
propriety, the re-writing of the whole History of England. Other volumes are 
evidently to follow; and on the plan of these, fifty more might as easily be 
written, to as little purpose, and with as many ridiculous blunders. 

There is no criticising a work of the kind. ‘The reader will be instructed or 
amused by it, or the reverse, according to the condition and extent of his read- 

On the whole perhaps it will be found more amusing than otherwise, but 
we hope that the volumes which are to follow will be put together with more 
care. But let us give one or two extracts. And first (as we have objected to 
other anecdotes of this period in the volumes), we take part of an original let- 
ter about Charles the First's execution :— 

«« With reference to the passage of Charles the First through St. James’s 
Park on the morning of his execution, we are enabled to lay before the reader 
the following interesting extract from a letter preserved in the British Museum, 
which has not hitherto appeared in print; ‘This day his Majesty died upon a 
scaffold at Whitehall. Hus children were with him last night ; to the Duke of 
Gloucester he gave his George ; to the lady (the Princess Elizabeth}, his ring 


‘off his finger : he told them his subjects had many things to give their children, 


but that was all he had to give them. ‘This day, about one o'clock, he came 


from St. James's in along black cloak and grey stockings. The Palsgrave 
came through the Park with him He was faint, and was forced to sit down 
and rest him in the Park. He went into Whitehall the usual way out of the 
Park ; and so came out of the Banqueting House upon planks, made purposely, 
tothe scaffold. He was not long there, and what he spoke was to the two 
Bishops, Dr. Juxon and Dr. Morton. ‘To Dr. Juxon he gave his hat and cloak. 

e prayed with them ; walked twice or thrice about the scaffold ; and held out 
hus hands to the people. His last words, as I am informed, were,—‘ To your 
power I must submit, but your authority | deny.’ He pulled his doublet off 
himself, and kneeled down to the block himself. When some officer offered to 
help him to unbutton him, or some such like thing, he thrust him from him. 
Two men in vizards and false hair, were appointed to be his executioners. 
Who they were is not known: some say he that did it was the common hang- 
man ; others, that it was one Captain Foxlev, and that the hangman refused. 
The Bishop of London hath been constantly with him since sentence was given. 
Since he died, they have made proclamation that no man, upon pain of I know 
not what, shall presume to proclaim his son Prince Charles, King ; and this is 
ali I have yet heard of this sad day’s work.” 

Mr. Jesse has some sensible remarks on our English habit of barring up ab- 
| beys and churches :— 

Passing down King Street, we face the interesting Church of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, standing beneath the shadow of the magnificent Abbey. I think 
it is Smollett who indignantly observes, that England is the only country in the 
world where a stranger is not made welcome to the house of God. The neg- 
lected and disgraceful state of many of the London churches; the exaction of 
twopence as the price of entering the great cathedral of St. Paul's; the neces- 
sity of feeing a pew-opener on a Sunday ; and, on a week-day, of sending to an 
lale-house or an eating-house, for the attendance of a sleepy or drunken sexton 
‘with his keys, is indecent and discretitable in the extreme. Putting the higher 
\consideration of religion entirely out of the question; putting aside the misera- 
ble disfigurement of our many beautiful churches by pews and galleries, and the 
snvidious aristocratic, and unchristian-like distinction which is now made be- 
tween the rich and the poor,—the public have at least a right to exact from the 
English Clergy the same boon which is granted in every Christian city in Eu- 
|rope,—namely, a free admission to the church which they support out of their 
daily means. London is rich with numerous churches, replete with interesting 
monuments, historical associations, and architectural beauty ; but whether we 
seek ingress to them from purely devotional feelings,—whether with the feel- 
ings of an artist, a poet, or a devotee ;—they alike engender emotions which 
advance us in the dignity of thinking beings, and consequently ought to be 
freely opened to the public. We are yearly throwing open the doors of 
palaces and museums to the lower orders, free of expense, and, yet the doors 
of the House of God are still closed against them. As an Englishman and a 
Protestant, | could not accompany a foreigner or a Roman Catholic to any of 
ihe interesting churches of London without a blush !” 

Our |ast extract must be a mention of Marviebone :— 
| ‘ Mary-le-bune is corrupted from St. Mary-on-the-bourne, or ratber St. 
Mary-on-the-river ; bourne being the Saxon name for a river. In the days of 
‘Queen Elizabeth, the crown possessed a vast domain in this district, of which, 
we believe, the Regent's Park is now nearly all that remains to it, and accord- 
‘ingly in that reign we find the ambassador from the Emperor of Russia, ‘ and 
other Muscovites,’ riding through the city of London to Mary-ie-bone Park, 
and there ‘ hunting at their pleasure.’ ‘I'he old manor house was probably the 
ancient hunting-lodge of the royal domain. Having passed out of the pos- 
‘session of the Harleys, it became, in the reign of Queen Anne, celebrated for 
its fashionable bowling-green, and as the resort of well-dressed gamesters and 
isharpers. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, alluding to Sheffield Duke of Buck- 
jingham, observes :— 

Some dukes at Mary-bone bow! time away. 


‘Pennant, also, speaking of the Duke’s intimacy with the frequenters of Mary-le- 
bone gardens, says, ‘ His Grace always gave them a dinner at the conclusion 
lof the season, and his parting toast was, May as many of us, as remain un- 
hanged next spring, meét here again. Mary-ie-bone gardens are perhaps 
now principally remembered as being the scene of one of Macheath’s de- 
‘bauches in the « Beggars’ Opera.’ At a later period they were converted into 


a place ot diversion resembling the present Vauxhall; the amusements con- 


sisting of theatrical exhibitions, vocal and instrumental music, and terminating 


l\with fire-works. The gardens, which were closed to the public about 1777, 
||stood on the site of the present Devonshire place, Beaumont street, and the 


jnorth end of Harley street ; and close to the latter may still be seen three or 
four trees, the last mementos of the once celebrated Mary le-bone gardens. [t 
|may be mentioned that in the theatre in Mary-le-bone gardens, Charles Dibdin 
jand Bannister made their debut. 

_ ® Ata tavern in High street, Mary-le-bone, the celebrated. Nancy Dawson, 
}when a young girl, was employed in setting up skittles. She died at Ham- 
jstead in 1767, and was buried behind the Foundling Hospital. In Titchfield 
street, Mary-le-bone, Cuthbert Shaw, the poet, ‘distinguished alike by his 
‘genius, his misfortunes, and his misconduct,” died in great distress in 1771, and 
in this street, at the house of a brother artist, Joseph Bonomi, died the cele- 
‘brated artist, James Barry, in 1806.” 

‘The remark about misfortunes and misconduct in this extract (made by the 
‘sapient Beswell) would seem to have betrayed Mr. Jesse into a philosophical 
dogma which he afterwards gravely delivers himseif of, to wit, that ‘« mis- 
fortune and misconduct generally means the same thing,” and which he will 
perhaps see reason to reconsider. We shall otherwise think that it is not 
simply in the haste of writing he tells us chat “the most pleasing part of his 
ilabours, in composing the present work, has been to search out the haunts,— 
and they generally comprise the calamutics,—of departed genius.” 


JERUSALEM.—A MORNING’S WALK. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

There is little pleasure in visiting the places within the walls of Jerusalem 
which are reported by the monks to be the scenes of the acts and suflerings of 
Christ. There is no certainty about these; and tae spots regarding which 
there can be no mistake are so interesting, that the mind and heart of the travel- 
ler turn away from such as may be fabulous. About the site of the Temple, 
ithere is no doubt; and beyond the walls one meets at every turn assurance of 
being where Christ walked and taught, and where the great events ef Jewish 
history took place. Let us go over what I found in oue ramble; aad then my 
“oe will see what it must be to take walks in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 

em. 
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_ such as was not known from the beginning of the world.” 


’ lation—the anguish of mind which had perhaps never been surpassed froin the 


Angle American. 


OcToxser 28 


Leaving the city by the Bethlehem | Gate, we descended into the valley of 


Hinnom or Gehenna. Here there are many tombs cut in the rock. with en- 
trances like door-ways. When I speak of Bethany I shall have occasion to de- 


scribe the tombs of the Jews. It was in this valley, and close by the fountain | 


of Siloam, that, in the days of Jewish idolatry, children passed through the fire, 
in honour of Moloch. This is the place called Tophet in scripture—fit to be 
spoken of as it was, as an image of hell. Here, in this place of corruption and 
cruelty, where fires hovered about living bodies, and worms preyed on the dead) 
—here was the imagery of terror—* the worm that dieth not, and the fire that 
is not quenched.” The scene ie very different now. The slopes are terraced, 
that the winter rains may not wash away the soil ; and these terraces were to- 
day green with springing wheat ; and the spreading olives and fig trees cast 
their shadows on the rich though stony soil. Streams were led from the pool 
of Siloam among the fields and gardens ; and all looked cool and fresh in the 
once hellish spot. On the top of the opposite hill was the Field of Blood—the 
field bought as a burial place for strangers, by the priests to whom Judas re- 
turned his bribe. For the burial of strangers, it was used in subsequent ages ; 
for pilgrims who died at the Holy City were laid there. It is now no longer! 
enclosed ; but a charnal-house marks the spot. 

The pools all around Jerusalem are beautiful; the cool arching rock roof of 
some, the weed- tufted sides ard clear waters of all, are delicious, The pool of 
Siloam is still pretty—though less so, no doubt, than when the blind man, sent 
to wash there, opened his eyes on its sacred stream. ‘Che fountain of Siloam 
is more beautiful than the pool. It lies deep in a cave, and must be reached 
by broad steps which wind down in the shadow. A woman sat to-day in the 
dim light of reflected sunshine—washing linen in the poel. Here it was, that 
in days of old the priest came down with his golden pitcher, to draw water for 
the temple service ; and hither it was that the thought of Milton came when 
he sang of — 


| 


Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God. 


We were now in the Valley of Jehoshaphat ; and we crossed the bottom of 
it, where the brook Kedron must run when it runs atall; but it seems to be) 
now merely a winter torrent, and never to have beena constant stream. When 
we had ascended the opposite side of the valley, we were on the Mount o 
Olives. The ascent was steep—now among tombs, and now past fields of wav- 
ing barley, flected with the shade of olive trees. As we ascended the opposite 
hill seemed to rise, and the city to spread. Two horsemen in the valley below, 
and a woman with a burden on her head, mounting to the city by a path up 
Moriah, looked so surprisingly small as to prove the grandeur of the scenery.| 
Hereabou ts it was, as it is said, and may reasonably be believed, that Jesus) 
mourned over Jerusalem, and told his followers what would become of the no | 
ble city which here rose upon their view, crowning the sacred mount, and shin- 
ing clear against the cloudless sky. Dwellers in our climate cannot conceive 
of such a sight as Jerusalem seen from the summit of the Mount of Olives. 
The Moab mountains, over towards the Dead Sea, are drest in the softest hues) 
of purple, lilac, and grey. The hill country to the north 1s almost gaudy with 
its contrasts of colour ; its white or grey stones, red soil, and crops of vivid 
green. But the city is the glory--aloft on the steep—its long lines of wall 
clearly defining it to the sight, and every minaret and cupola, and almost every 
stone marked out by the brilliant sunshine against the deep blue sky. In the 
spaces unbuilt on within the walls are tufts of verdure, and cypresses spring 
here and there from some convent garden. The green lawns of the Mosque of 
Omar are spread out small before the eye, with their groups of tiny gay moving, 
people. If it is now so glorious a place to the eye, what must it have been in 
the days of its pride! Yet in that day, when every one looked for the exulting 
blessing, “‘ Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy palaces!” there 
came instead the lamentations over the Jerusalem that killed the prophets and 
— the messengers of Jehovah, and whose house must be therefore left de- 
solate. 

The disciples, looking from’ hence upon the strength of the walls, the’ 
massiveness of the Temple buildings, then springing 480 feet frem the bed of 
the brook below, and the depth and ruggedness of the ravines surrounding the 
city on three sides, might well ask when those things should be, and how they) 
should be accomplished. On the fourth side, the north, where there is no 
ravine, the Roman army was encamped. We could now see that rising) 
ground, once covered with the Roman tents, but to-day with corn fields and 
olive grounds. ‘The Romans encamped one legion on the Mount of Olives ;, 
but it could not do any harm to the city; and the only available point of at- 
tack—the north side—was guarded by a moat and three walls. The siege was 
long ; so long that men’s hearts failed them for fear, and at last one famished) 
woman ate her own child : and at last the city was taken and nearly destroyed i| 
and of the Te:nple, not one stone was left upon another. How we weee in the, 
midet of these scenes to-day! We stood where the doom was pronounced ; 
below us was the camp of the single legion I have mentioned; opposite was 
the humbled city, with the site of the temple courts ; and over to the north was 
the camp of the enemy. Here was the whole scene of that “ great tribulation, 


From the summit of Olivet, we went down to the scene of that other tribu- 


beginning of the world. ‘ When Jesus had spoken these words” (his words of 
cheer after the last supper), ** he went forth,” we are told, “ with his disciples, 
over the brook Kedron, where was a garden.” The garden was entered to-day 
from the other direction, and left it by crossing the bed of the brook. It was a! 
dreary place now, very unlike what it must have been when “ Jesus ofttimes 
resorted thither with his disciples.” It is a plot of ground on a slope above 
the brook, enclosed with fences of loose stones, and occupied by eight ex- 
tremely old olive-trees—the oldest, I should think, that we saw in all our 
travels. I do mt mean that they could have been growing in the days 
of Christ. That is supposed to be impossible ; though | never could learn 
what is the greatest age known to be attained by the olive-tree. The roots of 
these were supported by little terraces of stones, that neither trees nor soil 
might be washed down the slope by the winter terrents. But little remains of 
these once fine trees but hollow trunks and a few straggling branches. It is 
with the mind’s eye that we must see the filling up of this garden enclosure 
where Jesus “ ofttimes resorted thither’’-—its orchard of fig, pomegranate, and 
olive-trees, and the grass or young springing corn under foot. From every 
re of it the approach of Judas and his party must have been visible. By 

eir * lanterns and torches and weapons,” gleaming in the light, they must have 
been seen descending the hill from the city gate. The sleeping disciples may 
not have heeded the lights and footseps of the multitude ; but step by step as 
it wound down the steep, and then crossed the brook, and turned up to the 


By the way the crowd came down, we now ascended towards the city, turn- 
ing aside, however, to skirt the north wall, instead of returning home through 
the streets. Not to mention now other thiogs that we saw, we noted much 
connected with the siege :—the nature of the ground— favourable for the en- 
campment of an army, and the shallow moat under the walls, where the Ro- 
mans brought two great wooden towers on wheels, that the men in the towers 
might fight on a level with those on the walls, and throw missiles into the town. 
This scene of conflict is very quiet now. A crop of barley was ripening under 
the very walls: and an Arab, with a soft, mild countenance, was fillliog his 
water-skins at the pool, called the sheep-pool, near the Damascus gate. The 
proud Roman and despairing Jew were not more unlike each other than this 
Arab, with his pathetic face, was unlike them both. As he stooped under the 
dim arches of the rock, and his red cap came into contrast with the dark grey 
of the still water below, and the green of the dangling weeds over his head, 
our thoughts were recalled to our own day, and to a sense of the beauty we 
meet in every nook and corner of the Holy Land. 

From this ramble, my readers may see something of what it is to take walks 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 


HOW TO GET A CABIN PASSAGE, 
Those who have ever made a voyage to Brazos Santiago, or any other 
point across the Gulf, in one of our Government transports, must have no- 
ticed a crowd of all sorts ot people on board—from the epauletted officer 
to the humble private—from the privileged cabin passenger to the quarter- 
master’s man who has to eat and sleep on deck. In one of these motleyed 
crowds there is much to teach the mind rare lessons of human nature. Here 


‘|may be found the favored son of affluence, ‘‘ to the manor born,” with his 
||commission easily, if not unmeritedly obtained ; the brawny old regular, 


who has ** done the State service” in many a hard campaign, but. who, 
though capable of drilling a battalion, is still a private; the youthful vol- 
unteer, inexperienced in the hardships of camp-life, seeking distinction by 
his valor in the battle field, and eagerly pursuing the ‘ bauble reputation 
at the cannon’s mouth ;” the devoted camp-woman fondly following ber 
husband into the very midst of an enemy’s country, to share with him the 
dangers and toils and chances of war, and the waggish and light hearted 
teamster, who seeking adventure, volunteers to go andrun his risk abroad 
in order that he may see—* the elephant.”, 

But we are forgetttng our purpose—that of telling how to get a cabin 
passage. Not many weeks since, when one of our finest and swiftest trans- 
ports was about leaving the levee for Vera Cruz, the usual crowd, such as 

we have described above, went on board and made arrangements for the pas- 


sage ; each one having an eye to making himself as comfortable as his rank 


or circumstances would allow. The passenger register was lying open in 
the cabin, and soon Col. had his name down for berth ** A No. 1,” 
Major followed suit and entered his name, Capt. and Lieuts. ? 
, and did the same, and, to make the matter short, all those enti- 
tled to a berth in the cabin followed in order and entered their names in the 
register. All was bustle and hurry; trunks, boxes, saddles, holsters and 
sabres were being tumbled about in confusion ; the steamer was almost rea- 
dy to let go her hawser ; on young gentleman, with a lieutet.ant’s stripe on 
his shoulder had forgotten a box of ‘*groceries,” another could nowhere see 
his servant on board, and the scene was one of great disorder generally ; 
when a plain and neatly dressed young man of intelligent expression walk- 


\jed quietly up to the table where the register was lying, and ina plain bold 


hand wrote *‘ John Robinson, M. D.,” opposite No, 16. The clerk of the 
steamer was standing by at the time, and immediately said to the young 
man— 

** Doctor, I can give you a more comfortable berth than 16—one better 
ventilated.” 

** Thank you, sir, I'll leave it entirely to your selection,” answered Ro- 
binson, and walked quietly off. 

Soon the steamer was under way, and the passengers began to dispose 
themselves about the cabin as was most convenient. Robinson had a small 
valise carried by one of the stewards, and placed in the berth selected for 
him by the clerk, and sat down perfectly at his ease. But this was not to 
last long. One of the ‘* sure eaough” officers suspected that Robinson was 
ene and not knowing who he was, called the attention of Capt. —— 
to him. 

**Do you know who that man is, Captain ?” said the inquisitive ofh- 
cer. 

** Not exactly,” replied the Copinits ** but I think he is one of the team- 
sters under my charge; I'll see the clerk about it,” and so saying he went 
to the clerk’s office. 

As he passed where Robinson wes sitting he recognised him; and ap- 
proaching the clerk, he said in rather an abrubt tone— 

~ Why, sir, do you allow that inan (pointing to Robinson,) to enter the 
cabin ?” 

** That man,” answered the clerk, “ has as much right, sir, in the cabin 
as you have.” 

** You are mistaken,” said the Captain, *‘ do you know who he is 2?” 

“* Certainly I do know who he is—that’s one of your surgeons.” 

The astonished officer started in amazement, and exclaimed— 

‘* Why, sir, that’s one of my teamsters—surgeon indeed !” 

It was now the time for the clerk to show surprise, and he looked the 
very picture of astonishment. 

** There must be some mistake about this,” he finally remarked ; * but 
I'll soon see all about it,” and stepping into the cabin took up the register 
and pointed to ** John Robinson, M. D.” 

By this time several of the passengers were crowding about the register, 
having heard something of the afiair. The Captain of the steamer, too, had 
also joined the company, when the clerk, turning round to Robinson, said 
to him— 

se Look here, Doctor, or Mr. Robinson, or who ever you are, is this your 
name ?” 

The individual addressed coolly got up, and stepping to the table to see 
which name the clerk meant, said, upon seeing the name on which he held 
his finger— 

“ Yes, sir, that’s my name.” 

** Did you write it ?” asked the commander of the vessel. 

“ Yes sir.” 

a ety write M. D. after it ?” asked the commander. 

“ i 

“*Are you a doctor of medicine, or a surgeon?” continued the Cap- 
tain. 


garden, the victim knew that the hour of his fate drew om, 


** No, sir,” calmly answered Robinson. 
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1847, 


“‘ Then why do you attach those initials to your nauie ?” : 
©“ Because they designate my profession, or rather my rank in the ar- 
my.” 

“Your profession! your rank! 


continued the commander. 
** No, sir, I never said I was an officer,” mildly replied Robinson. 


“ Well, sir,” demanded the Captain, *‘ why do yon use the‘M. D.’ after 


your name ; what do they mean ?” ; 
** ] have no sort of objection, sir, to inform you—M. D., as J use the let- 


Explain yourself. Are you an officer ?” 


THE HIGHEST CORRUPTION IN FRANCE, 

Hardly more prevailing was the licentiousness in the time of Charles II. 
than is the corruption in France under Louis Philippe. That it is not, as 
profligacy was with our cavaliers, actually a fashion, is the most that can be 
said in the way of favorable distinction. It is not paraded, but for the exten- 
‘sive practice there is an indulgent toleration. The delinquents in the recent 
exposures were not regarded as more cu!pable than their neighbors, but less 
fortunate. They were pitied. ‘The common refleciiou was multi (if not boni) 
idem feccrunt. Or as it is expressed in the old song, 


ters, stand for Mule Driver! John Robinson, M. D.—John Robinson, 
Mule Driver! and I ain’t nothing else.” i 

All hands laughed at the cool wit of the fellow, and the Captain of the 
ship said that the M. D. couldn’t go on the deck of his vessel to eat and) 
sleep, ** no how it could be fixed.” N. O. Picayune. | 


HORSE STORIES. 
Boston, Sept. 20th, 1847. 


Dear Reveilie,—I am going to drive a pair of horse stories, tandem, as 
it were, and thus I crack my whip on the leader: ; : 

One of the best fellows in Boston keeps a very extensive carriage repo- 
sitory. His vehicles always take the prize at the great fair, and his plea- 
sant humor equally carries off the palm for himself in every compaay. At 
his public sale, every Saturday morning, horses as well as carriages are 
disposed of, upon commission ; and in connection with the hanimals he 
has a large fund of droll anecdotes, made thrice amusing by his own vivid, 
manner of relation. 

“ It’s a fine grey mare I’ve got for yer, for to-morrow, then!” says a lit. 
tle bleary Irishman, coming up, one friday morning, with a peculiarly | 
insinuating air of his own; “it’s a fine grey mare, and, bedad, you'll — 
her !” 

** Tg she sound ?” demanded the knight of the hammer, 

“Oh, perhaps a spavin, or a small touct: in the wind; but she’s sound 
—you may warrant her; and she’s limited, mind.” 

** Certainly ; she ought to be! To how much ?” ; 

* Well, thin, say forty dollars; or perhaps thirty; or maybe twinty ; but! 
she’s limited tu forty, ye mind !” 

At the sale next morning the anxious owner was at the elbow of the 


| 
| 


| sufferance. 


‘ The greatest and gravest— 
A trace to grimace— 
Would do the same thing, 
Were they in the same place.” 

To prey on the public when opportunity offers is thought fair play. The 
shame is only the Spartan shame, in detection, and it is but faint and transi- 
tory. 

As we have before had occasion to remark, the broad difference between 
corruption in France and in England is, that with us the lower trusts are most 
abused, and with our neighbors the highest. It lies at the root of the tree in 
|England, and amongst the flowers and fruits in France. Here we have corrupt 
\vyoters, across the channel corrupt ministers. But have we even inthe last the 
highest of those whoin France do not seruple to turn their public trusts to pri- 
vate account! What is the example of the king himself? He does not, he 
cannot, peculate ; buthe makes the policy and the honor of France subser- 
vient to the enrichment of his family. To make great a family, he makes a 
nation little. He tricks in one quarter, and he truckles in others to procure 
What he perfidiously gains on the one hand, he endeavours to se- 
cure on the other, by sacrificing the lasting interests and the glory of the na- 
tion. The feelings that do most honor to France, sympathy with oppressed 
Poland, sympathy with oppressed Italy, have all been outraged by the 
policy of the government, from the date of the intrigues forthe Montpen- 
sier marriage. For the last two years the whole policy of France has 
been a Montpensier policy. All the powers and influences of a great 
nation have been adjusted to compassing a provision for a son, and steal- 
ingacrown for his descendants. For this object England has been de* 
fied, and Austria truckled to; and all the worst designsof the worst pow- 


auctioneer as he amusingly commented upon the remarkable points of the! ers in Europe have been encouraged to action by the position to which France 
animal then offered to the company. Human ingenuity, however, was) has been reduced to pursue the miserable intrigues.in Spain for family aggran- 
thrown away in the case ; not a real bid was offered, and when the auc-| dizement. France, in the hands of Louis Philippe, is as"much the instrument 
tioneer, on his ‘‘ own hook,” declared that that fine grey mare, kind and, for his private gain, apart from the national interests, as any tradesman's stock 
gentle, and calculated to go in any possible manner, was absolutely going! is the means of making his profit, and to be huxtered or bartered for that 
for fifteen dollars, the whisper reached him : \ end. 

“* Bedad, you'd better let her go!” Down went the hammer, and off went ‘The example bears out the observation in our last number, on the text of ab- 
the Irishman—returning, however, as soon as the catalogue had been’run dications, on the preference of the private to the public, not indeed in this in- 
through. | stance in respect of station, for Louis Philippe has no disposition whatever to 


« By the Lor’ its a great sacrifice you made of her, any way,” said he,| 
** but [’ll take the money.” ; 

“ Take the money ! Why, she was bought in for you !” 

“For me! when it’s riddin myself of the baste, | am! Didn’t you knock 
her down at fifteen dollars ?” 

* Certainly I did, and to you.” : 

«« D—n the fifteen cints, thin, I’d give for her! A purty thing youv’e 
made of it forme! Another week to lie over, and livin’ on nothing, for 
divil a bit she gets out of me !” 

The Irishman was going off in a rage when he was overhaule! for the 
usual fee for putting an animal up, whether sold or net. Wrath now 
turned to horror, and, swearing that the murdering ould baste was ating 
his life out, he departed, haunted, probably, to the present day, by the ghost 
of a skeleton grey mare. 

M. De la— is an elderly French gentleman of noble connections, but 
altered fortunes; he sustains himself, however, in a handsome position in| 
society by his talent; and is, withal, a model of gentlemanly deport- 
ment and feeling. He, not long since, bought a splendid looking horse) 
for one hundred and fifty dollars, which, however, proved to have a very; 
vile trick of stumbling, and, after three narrow escapes of his neck, 
Monsieur was obliged to request our Se ieee to include the 
animal in his next sale. The morning came, and’this owner, also, was in’ 
attendance—from a conscientious motive, however. The horse was of fine’ 
blood, admirable condition, and the bidding, to the owner’s great tribula-| 
quite spirited. 

** Mon Dieu,” he uttered, “ ’tis rascale shame for me not to speak !” 

“One hundred dollars—going—going ; magnificent saddle horse, and 
kind in harness. One hundred—thank you—hundred and five—going—_ 
hundred and ten ;—sold for no fault—” Y 

« Broke my neck tree time,” said the scrupulous Frenchman, in an ag-| 
ony, and catching the auctioneer by the skirt, the company wondering, 
ile, what that tall figure behind the salesman was dancing about !) 


meanwhi 
Hundred and fifteen—twenty—thank you ; sound in every particular,) 


it, and warranted—” : 
N not groaned Monsieur. Mon Dieu, ’tis swin- 
dale! Knock him down wis out de hundred.” — . 
The auctioneer, however, considered that his French friend had been) 
swindled, and he determined that he should suffer as little as possible from) 
it. He proceeded— | 


6 dred and twenty-five—” 
a fen dollars more for me, and stop de sale,” cried the French owner ; 


but the crowd only saw in him an anxious competitor, and they became 
| 

you, Monsieur,” continued the auctioneer. ‘‘ Hundred thirty- 

Napoleon breed, gen- 

t 
ernest pas honorable! Stop de sale! You vas have de con- 
wis me.” 

ote. excitement of the tenacious gentleman became extreme ; and when | 

the hammer at length descended, leaving him a handsome gainer by the) 

sale, he stole away to muse upon the gullibility of man, the frailty of 

horse flesh, and the great probability of his being overhauled for something: 

dreadful and sent to the State Prison, at least! Six hours—the extent of 

the warrantee—expired, however, without the horse being returned, and 

Monsieur now rides a finer animal, with an easier conscience. 

St. Louis Reveille. Everpornt. 


advertisement appeared in a newspaper.which read as follows :— 
sas Ran awey.-A hired man named Joha: his nose is turned up five Ses| 


eight inches and had a pair of corduroy pants much worn. 


£ 


| fa shion, 


abdicate, but of turning the opportunities of royal station to private account, or, 
in homely phrase, “ feathering the nest.” 

When we see what France is now—a nation for the uses of a family, what 
a melancholy mockery appears the revolution of the Barricades, whose three 
days of glory have been the last she has seen in any exalted sense! Never 
was there such devotion as that which hurled down the tvranny of Charles X., 
and asserted the principle of the sovereignty of the people in the setting up of 
Louis Phillippe. And -what have been its consequences ? A government not 
for the nation that made it, but for the family which it made. The constitu- 
tional forms of the government render this perversion the mere mischievous. 
In a despotism, a prince like Louis Philippe would carve out of the substance 
of the people the provisions he wanted for his sons and daughters, and there 
would be the end of the wrong; or if he coveted a neighboring throne, he 
would consider whether he was strong enough to seize it or not, and act ac- 
cordingly. But in a country like France this direct procedure is impossible, 
and it is through and at the expense of the influence and credit of the nation 
that the machinations for the object in view must be carried on. It is a grand 
peculation, net in pelf, but in policy, and an embezzlement of national honor 
exchanged for so much connivance at a crooked scheme to get a throne. The 
difference of stations makes no difference in abuse of trust. A constitutional 
monarch isa trustee for the nation, and is bound to discharge his trust with re- 
gard only to the public interesis. If for other and seltish purposes he sacrifices 
the true national policy and honor, he is guilty of as low a breach of trust as the 
man who dips his fingers into the purse confided to his honor. It is the worst of 


| embezzlements, preying upon the interests and the character of a people, rob- 


bery and demoralization conjoined. 

The foolish ill-will to England has hitherto blinded the French to their true 
position. As the Montpensier intrigue has run counter to the policy of Eng- 
land, and has been extremely offensive to her, it has beep pardoned by, if not 
acceptable to,a large portion of the French, whose animosities are stronger 
than their reason: Jf the matter had had no bearing on England, the clamor that 
would have arisen against it would have overwhelmed the government. But 
too many of our neighbors have been content that France should be degraded 
so that England shculd be thwarted and mortified. The signs, however, of the 
unworthy position in which the nation was placed to play the selfish game of 
the monarch soon appeared in the seizure of Cracow, and we have now another 
evidence of it in Austria's aggression in the occupation of Ferrara. 

Austria, the most cowardly power in Europe, whose empire is a bundle of 
robberies, and who is always trembling lest she should lose what she should 
never have got, and holds uneasily, would never have ventured to take the step 
she has done, but for the posture of France crouching to creep through the 
Spanish intrigues. England and France heartily allied can sway the world ; 
but the moment there is an interruption of the understanding between them, 
the despotic powers are emboldened to acts of rapine, as in Cracow, or to 
endeavour to crush improvement, as in Italy. 

a A great admiration of the wisdom of Louis Philippe was at one time the 
and many eulogies of him have been delivered by the leading states- 
both houses of parliament. We have always questioned the justness 
of those panegyrics. e have never been able to discover the grounds for 
them. Louis Philippe in our view is a wily man, but nota wise one He is 
crafty in his management of means for an end, but short-sighted in his choice 
of objects. He does not form correct calculations of difficulties ; but when 
they arise, he is dexterows in copying with them. He is perpetually making 
the mistake proverbially described as “ reckoning without your host;” but 
when eut in his reckoning, he 1s very ingenious in shifts, and contrives to leave 
the host in the lurch. We have often heard it said, «« What a clever man 
Louis Philippe is! see how he gets out of his difficulties.” But the answer 
has always seemed to us to be—* See also how he got into his difficulties.”’ 
But this is what the world does not look to. As the Great Britain’s getting 
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ashore was a nine days’ wonder, while getting her off again has occupied the 


public attention fora year, so Louis Philippe’s triumph over embarrassments 
of his own creating has filled with admiration minds that have ceased to re- 
His sort of cleverness is like that of a 
clown in a pantomime, who vigorously knocks his head against the wall without 


member how he got into the scrape. 


hurting himself. Never was there a greater mistake than that of ascribing pru- 
dence to him. He is a droit, but not prudent. He has in an eminent 
degree the French genius for making shift—for making the best of bad 

ositions, and turning men and circumstances to account. 
Kind of dexterity will not always avails avail, it will be overmastered at 
last—the pitcher goes once too often to the well. And the present impru. 
dence of the king of the French threatens to be irreparable. He has not 
observed that wise rule of Nicol Jarvie, not to put the arm in further than it can 
be safely drawn back again. 
dynastic objects endangered his dynasty. The train of embarrassing events is 
likely to be longer than his life, and any precipitated solution of them would 
have the most grave consequences. Louis Philippe’s last days will be passed 
in cares and troubles, the bitter fruits of his own cupidity—* the mighty pains 
to mighty mischiefs due.” He is, as Bacon has it, “ one of those great self. 
lovers who will set their neighbor’s house on fire to roast their own eggs in 
the embers ;”_but Louis Philippe in cooking his eggs has burnt his fingers most 
grievously. 

The « Constitutionnel takes a just view of the perils which impend over 
Europe through the conduct of the monarch who has been styled the Napo- 
leon of peace ! 

‘ See on what a slight thread depends the peace of the world! Should the 
health of Queen Isabella suffer any injury - should, unfortunately, a fall from 
her horse or any untoward accident compromise her life, and she died without 
giving birth to an heir, the case of a disputed succession would arise, and the 
casus beili reserved by England would present itself. If the king and queen 
should remain separate and irreconcilable, there can be no hopes of a direct 
heir to the throne. In such a case the dissension between Great Britain and 
France, the efiects of which are suspended during the life of the queen, will 
become every day more envenomed, and it reserves a menacing prospect for 
Europe. Shou!d the king and queen vecome reconciled through the exertions 


But this 


He has overreached himself in Spain, and for 


scare that a man ever had on a first bear hunt. He never lived in woods 
where she varmiats were to be met with, until he opened his place upon 
‘this pre-emption, although he was a good deer hunter, and considerable at 
\treeing acat. Well, you see, Hopgood one day went out, back of his ioca- 
jtion, with his double barrel on his shoulder, looking for trees to split rails 
from. He took his gua, naturally, for a deer is often to be caught napping. 
While trailing about, he came near the decayed stump ofa butternut wood 
tree, at the foot of which were playing in all the innocence of nine days 
‘childhood, two bear cubs. There they were as black as charcoal, biting and 
hugging each other, and rolling about among the dead leaves, as perfectly 
‘unsuspecting of harm as Hopgood himself, who rushed forward and seixed 
one of the cubs in his hand. Such a squalling and squealing was never 
before heard. Hopgood was delighted—he held on to the varmint, and 
rather encouraged its cries, when he was sudenly impressed with the idea 
that an earthquake was comming up in his rear. He turned and looked 
and there was a she-bear rushing upon him as black as its cub, and to Hop- 
good looking like arailroad engine with its furnace door open. Hopgood 
dropped his prize, and fairly flew towards a fallen tree, up which he ran 
with commendable precipitancy. The bear followed—another horror met 
‘Hopgoods vision—on the highest part of the trunk of the fallen tree, sat in 
‘battle array an immense rattle snake, It raised its head, and gave the note 
of alarm, Its skin glistened, and changed color rapidly, showing that the 
‘muscles underneath were preparing for a spring. Hopgood stopped and 
‘turned on the bear; she was now within ten feet of him, her mouth open 
30 wide that Hopgood said he saw room enough down her throat to be 
‘buried in, Taking deliberate aim, he fired his double barrel, one load after 
‘the other. The bear brushed his leg with her fore paw, and rolled heavi- 
ly off the tree, fairly shaking the earth when she struck the ground. A 
moment more, Hopgood was out of reach of the serpent. He had saved his 
‘life, but his hair had, trom very fear, in the meantime, wilted dewn, and 
became motley grey. 

‘*That is very strange,” said we, with unaffected astonishment. 

** Not at all,” said Hopgood with animation, apparently waking out of a 
scund sleep, “tit seems to me that I was in that tree one thousand years be- 
| tween those two varmints, and that is time enough to whiten any body’s 
_head.” There was a general assent, that a thousand years would whiten 


of Salamanca and Narvaez, and if, nevertheless, the queen should not give birth any body’s head, and our story teller, after observing that Hopgood was one 
to an heir, the situation would be no less embarrassing nor perilous. Should,| thousand and twenty-four years old, soon fell asleep, and left us to specu- 
on the contrary, the separation of the royal couple be prolonged and the queen late on the strange effects of sudden terror, that in an instant impressed 


obtain a divorce, the choice of a second husband would renew the conflict be-) upon 
tween England and France. Such are some of the formidable chances which 
Spanish affairs present for the repose of the world. Suppose, in short, that the 
queen, reconciled to her husband, should give a successor to the throne, the 
dearest wish of our government would be accomplished. Isit not so? Well, 
the effect of this single fortunate chance would be to destroy all the hopes of 
the Duchess de Montpensier succeeding to the throne of Spain. This ‘s the 
destruction of all the advantages of the Spanish marriages so much vaunted 
last year. It would not restore the independence of Cracow, nor repair 
the bad results of our policy in Switzerland, Greece, and elsewhere. It would 
not re-establish confidence between the cabinet about to be presided over by 
Guizot and that of which Lord J. Russell is the head.” —[London Examiner. 


ENEMY IN FRONT AND REAR, 


or A BEAR AND SNAKE STORY. 
Having been an interloper in the hunt, we did not know who our com- 


panions were until the excitement of the day was ended,and we were call-) 


ed into the “‘camping ground” by the repeated firing of guns, and the 
blasts of the huntman’s horn. For our own part, we were delighted that 
the day had drawn to a close; the ‘‘ sport” had been nothing, and the 
**stand” where we were posted seemed to be in the entire possesysion off 
that race of immense gallinippers that make their appearance only in the 
sunshine of the dey, bite through your thick coat and shoes. Our trouble 
in this matter was that of others and one young man, recently from New 
England, seemed to have been particularly afflicted, for, judging from bis 
face, a doctor would have said he had a bad attack of the small pox, so full 
was it of blotches and marks. The Cold atmosphere of the approaching 
tall chilled these stinging pests, and left the night, the starlight and a gen 
erous fire to be enjoyed in peace. We never cared much about the * ex. 
citement of the chase,” and although we never refused a chance to * get a 
a shot,” still we never jumped “ impassible ravines,” ‘* broke our neck” 
and killed our horse, to head a deer, or get a scare from an old * he bar.’ 
The camp fire is our delight—-there, with an immense quantity of venison, 


cold ham, biscuit, some claret stowed away under our jacket, and a wool-|' 
en blanket carefully tucked around the outside of it, we love to lie upon the) 


lap of earth, and with our eyes dreamily viewing the firmament, and with 
our ears wide open, listen to the hunters’ tales, who generally keep Truth! 
ona full gallop to be any where in sight of their facts, or having distanced! 
her entirely at the outset, cause her to abandon them for the evening. 


looking personage, with a complexion of a young man inconsistantly disfig- 
ured with crow feet marks, peculiar to age, while his hair seemed prema- 
turely gray, and showed that disregard of mixing black and white,that would 
have done honor to an amalgamationmeeting, assembled under the most 
amiable auspices. To learn the cause of this phenomenon, become a mat- 
ter of interest to us, and after considerable beating round the bush, one ot 


our companions told the following story, the hero sitting by, to put in the | 


corrections : 
‘© You see,” said our informant, pointing at the prematurely gray hunter, 


«that Hopgood was remarkable all his lite, up to a certain day, for his coal 
black hair, his,head rivalled a bar’s back in the fat season, for glossiness and 
stiffness.” 

** Not stiffness,,’ said Hopgood, running his fingers through his long, and 
rather silky head covering. 

“ Yes, stifines, Hopgood, genuine stiffness, real bristle stiffness, but don’t 
interrupt me, Hopgood. Well, you see his black, stiff har was his pride, and 
when he went a courting, he used to blow at the girls so as to bring his 
shoe brush direct iu their face, to impress them with its beauty.” 

* Pooh !” said Hopgood, throwing a big log on the camp fire, to inter- 
rupt the story teller. 

*- You may ‘pooh,’ as much as you please,” said the story teller, ‘* you 
know your har was your pride, and that it was a sort of mysterious provi- 
dence, as parson Angle said, that took away its beauty from you, so that you 
could set your affections on something better.” 

Hopgood, by this time, was asleep, and the story teller continued. 


} 


Among the group before us, on the occasion we speak of, was a wiry 


youth all the physical signs of age 


COURT OF UNCOMMON PLEAS. 
Indictment for whiskey drinking out of a jug. 


|\TEMPERANCE 
* vs. 


J AMEs GREEN. 
| 


REPORTED BY SOL SMITH. 
| If the reader has travelled much in the West, he has witnessed the pro- 
| ceedings of self-constituted courts on the boiler decks of steamboats. It has 
been the luck of the writer of this sketch to act as Judge of many of these 
dignified tribunais—consequently he has been called on to pass judgment 
on many of his fellow travellers duricg the last twenty years. 

| In the courts here spoken of, the jurisdiction is generally co-extensive 
\with the boats on which they are held, and it is very seldom an individual 
\is found who is fvol enovgh to call in question its powers—hence the sen- 
tences are pretty generally carried into effect without resistance. 

In the summer of 1544, when all was “hurrah for Clay,” and “hurrah for 
Polk,” a term ot the Court of Uncommon Pleas was “ begun and held” on 
‘board the White Cloud, Capt. Roberts, during her voyage from St. Louis to 
Louisville. 

| After the organization of the court by the appointment of the Judge, Pro- 
secuting Attorney, Clerk and Sheriff, proclamation was made by the latter 
functionary that all was ready for business. The first case on the docket 
was the head of this report. The defendant, Green, a deck passenger, had 
been delivering a temperance lecture in the cabin, and was retiring to his 


| quarters on the lower deck, when he was arrested by the Sheriff and brough 


before “the Honorable Court.” I never saw a ‘‘prisoner at the bar” charg- 
ed with murder manifestmore fear than did this poor fellow—the reason 
will appear hereafter. The indictment was read, charging him, the said 
(Green being at the time a member of the temperance society, with having 
| ** with malice aforethought,” drank whiskey out of a jug—contrary to the 
dignity of the temperance cause, and the iuterest of the bar-keeper of the 
|White Cloud, &c., &c. 
| “* Prisoner, you have heard the charge—are you guilty, or not guilty 2” 
** Not guilty,” replied the trembling Green—* that is not very guilty; I 
did take a little bit of ——” 

Prisoner, answer distinctly to the charge—are you guilty, or not guil- 

“Is there any lawyer aboard ?” asked the defendant, looking fearfully 
around at the crowd. 
_ ** Yes,” replied the Court—*there are any number of them on board, go- 
‘ing to the Whig Convention at Nashville; you are entitled to counsel, and 
- he Court assigns you L. V. B 'y, Esq., 80 you can unbosom yourself to 
him. 
| The worthy gentleman named readily accepted the appointmeut, and a 
jury being empanneled, the trial commenced. 
The prosecuting attorney, who was no other than my friend Col. A. B. 
‘Cc rs, the well known apostle of temperance, made a splendid ‘‘open- 
ing” He insisted that intemperance was the unpardonable sin, and de- 
‘manded that the jury, 1f convinced of the guilt of the accused, should inflict 
the severest punishment known to the law. 
__ The evidence all went to show that the accused had certainly committed 
the damning deed—he had most surely drank whiskey—more than that, he 
‘had drank it out of ajug! There was no getting round it, or over it, or un- 
der it; for drank he had—he had drank whiskey, and—out—o—a—j-u-g ! 
| The counsel for the prisoner, finding the fact could not be controverted, 
endeavored to justify, and went into a lengthy argument, to show that the 
greatest men, in ancient and modern times, had been and were drunkards; 
that the greatest literary efforts had been inspired by the wine bottle ; and 
so far from the defendent being blameable for what he had done, was de- 
\serving of the highest commendation. 
| A reply from the prosecuting attorney closed the case, and the jury were 
jabout to retire to the pantry to deliberate on their verdict, when the de- 
fendent addressed the court, 

“* May it please your Honor, I want to say a few words, if you've no ob- 
jections.” 


it 


|. Hopgood is a youug man about four and twenty, and he had the worst 
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_** By all means, you shall be heard. The defendent has a right to be heard 
by himself and counsel; preceed.” f 

Green, trembling from head to foot, mounted a chair (on the intimation 
of the Sheriff.) and spoke as follows: 

** Mister judge, and gentlemen of the jury, I want to say this much—l 
am guilty; I don’t justify the drinkin of whiskey, I don’t—I tried to per- 
suade my attorney not to make that sort of a defence, but he would do it; 
1 drank a little of the whiskey—but I took it for medicine, as 1 have prov- 
ed to you by the doctor who prescribed it. I know I’ve done wrong—very 


wrong, and I deserve punishment; but I beg and pray this Honorable Court 


to have pity on my wife and—” 

** Hast thou a wife!” interrupted the Court. 

**T have,” replied the defendent. 

** And children ?” 

** No; no children, may it please the Honorable Court, but my wife is 
a fiz!” 

** Yes, a fix.” 

** Prisoner, what do you mean by your wife being in a fix ?” 

** Why, your Honor,” proceeded the accused, ‘* she will shortly become 
the mother of a fatheriess orphan, if you throw me overboard !” 

“Throw you overboard! What has put that into your head, prisoner ?” 


shat Mr. Brooke learned the full nature of his appointments, and the measure 

f approval accorded to his enterprising and useful labours. Mr. Brooke con- 
te mplates a < )journ of six months in England, when he will probably return to 
a fully organized and established government in Labuan. 

The unhappy Lieutenant Munro, who lay under sentence of death, in the 
gaol of Newgate. has been informed that her Majesty has been graciously pleas- 
ed to commute the sentence to twelve months imprisonment in the same gaol. 
He is allowed the use of books and writing materials, and receives the visits of 
the governor; chaplain and sheriffs. 

In Ireland, the resistance to the poor rates has continued in various districts 
_—some of them the wealthiest in their respective unions, where no other reason 
_can be assigned for the dogged hostility of the farmers than a determination to 

monopolise the entire produce of their lands to their own exclusive use, whilst 
[the much maligned Sazons may feed the poor or let them starve, for what their 
u nfeeling countrymen care. Combinations are becoming formidable too against 
‘the payment of rents. Mr. John O'Connell has addressed the people on the 
part of the Repeal Association, strongly urging them to pay their rents and 
rates, and reminding them thet, by the present poor law, if necessary, the land 
e pledged even to confiscation, for the support of the poor. 
| Up to the Friday of the week on which the Hibernia sailed, the prevalent 
excitement in commercial circles had partially subsided, and confidence began 


**Oh!” groaned Green, in agony, ‘I know the punishment of my crime ‘| 
my counsel has told me all about it; I’m to be thrown overboard, to prevent) 
My again drinking anything but cold water !” 

Finding the poor fellow took the matter so seriously, there was a gene- 
ral desire for his acquittal. 

The judge gave a charge to the jury, full of nice points of law, and) 
leaning greatly towards the prisoner. Without leaving their seats, the jury. 
gave the following verdict : 

**We, the jury, find the defendent not guilty, and recommend him to, 
mercy. The Sheriff to treat the jury—the attorneys to pay the cost—and | 
the Judge to fil/ the jug ‘which the detendant drank out of, and which the 
jury have emptied during the trial.” 

The defendant, when he heard the verdict read, fell down on his knees 
in thankfulness—renewed the temperance pledge—thanked the Judge and 
the gentlemen of the jury, and in his wife’s name, called down blessings 
on the whole crowd. 


Latest Intelligence. 
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‘to be entertained that the worst was over. ‘The affairs of Messrs. Sanderson 
land Co. were investigated by a committee of bankers, of which Mr. Samuel 
Jones Loyd was the chairman, and were reported to be satisfactory ; indeed 
there is no doubt that the house ought not to have stopped, or that it will again 
assume its business. Messrs. Overend, Gurney and Co. publicly denied the 
truth ofthe current insinuation that they had obtained or sought for aid to 
maintain their house ; and in connection with the failure of Messrs. Reid, Irving 
and Co., it is authoritatively announced that Messrs. Baring and Co. would in- 
terfere to protect the bills drawn on the former firm, by the City Bank of New 
Orleans, and Messrs. Glyn and Co. will protect the draft of the bank of Charls- 
ton, while another house will protect those of the Louisiana State Bank. 
| The last week has, however, exceeded any former one in the present money 
;panic for the number and severity of the commercial disasters which have oc- 
curred. In London, on Saturday, the howse of Messrs, Cockerell and Co. 
, were compelled to suspend payment. their liabilities are estimated at £60,000, 
_but there are strong grounds for believing in the ultimate solvency of the 
firm. On Tuesday, Messrs. Perkins, Schlusser and Mullens, in the India trade, 
‘failed with liabilities amounting to about £250,000. This was followed on 
| Wednesday by the suspension of Messrs. Fry, Griffiths and Co., extensive in- 


Her Majesty's sojourn in the Highlands terminated on Saturday, the 18th digo and Colonial brokers, the amount of liabilities not ascertained, but stated 
ult., when the Royal squadron sailed from Fort William, along Loch Linnhe, to be very heavy. The firm of Messrs Lyall, Brothers and Co. stopped pay- 


to the western entrance of the Crinan canal, which was traversed by the royal 
party in a state barge to Ardrishaig, when they proceeded in the Black Eagle 
down Loch Fine to Fampbeltown Bay, and having been joined by the other 
steamers, remained there for the night. On Sunday morning, after sailing 
about sixty miles, the Queen became so unwell that it became necessary to 
anchor in Tarbet Bay, whence they started on Monday morning, and had a fine) 
passage to Fleetwood. Extensive preparations had been made for the suitable 
reception of the first British sovereign who had visited Lancashire since the 
days of James J., and immense numbers of her subjects availed themselves of 


ment, their engagements are said to be £40,000, but the house hope to liqui- 
date all demands upon them. To these may be added several of smaller a- 
mount, viz: Messrs. Cockburn and Co., the army agents, Messrs. M L. Bensu- 
san and Co., in the Mogadore and Morocco trade; Messrs. Samuel Philps and 
Co., in the East Indin trade ; Messrs. Alexander M’Donald and Co., Saltpetre 
merchants; and Messrs John Shewell and Co, of the Stock Exchange, who 
were defaulters on the share account, but whose profits on the next Consol ac- 
count will fully cover their losses. 

The provinces have begun to exhibit symptoms of their sympathy with the 


the facilities of railway travelling, to witness the debarkation which took place | metropolis. In this town the suspension of the firm of Messrs. Watson Broth- 
on Tuesday morning. The sheriff of the county, with his javelin-men, and the ers and Co.,on the 20th ult., in the Mexican trade, was followed by the stop- 


69th regiment, formed the guard of honour, on her Majesty arriving at the end) page of Messrs. Burts, Watson and Co., of Manchester, and the house of Messrs. 
of the gallery, by which she proceeded from the quay to the railway carriages, Burt, Watson and Burt, Leeds. Mr. William Atherton, of Liverpool, an exe 
the band struck up the national anthem ; a royal! salute was fired from the shore, tensive speculator in shares, sugar, and cotton, followed next, his liabilities are 
whilst the cheers of thousands welcomed her arrival; ina few minutes the said to reach £300,000, against which a heavy value in property is pledged.— 
train started, and proceeding by Preston, Warrington, Crewe, the Trent Val-| On the 27th, the stoppage of Mr. John Alfred Armstrong, eotton dealer; Mr. 
ley, and Rugby, arrived in seven hours and a half at Euston Station, London, James Guest, spinner and manufacturer, and Messrs. Stccks and Tait, bleach- 
where the royal carriages were in waiting, to convey the royal family and snite’ ers were announced on the Exchange, in Manchester ; on the 28th, the failure 
to Buckingham Palace. On Wednesday morning the Queen, Prince Albert,| of Messrs. E. M. Cooper and Co. commission agents and East [ndia merchants ; 
accompanied by the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal, proceeded to Os-| and of Mr. F. H. Glover, a merchant, trading to Portugal and Gibraltar, were 
borne House, in the Isle of Wight, where they have remained in comparative added to the list. On the 29th, the failure ot Mr. Edward Potter, yarn dealer, 


retirement. 

Dr. Wiseman has arrived from Kome with special despatches from tho Pope, 
to her Majesty’s government which have been presented to Lord John Russell. 
Dr. Wiseman is appointed pro-vicar apostolic of the London district, and it is 
intimated that he is to assume the title of Archbishop of Westminister, a step 
which is to be the preclude to the establishment of a Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in England. 

Mr. More O’ferral, M. P. for Kildare in the late Parliament, and who has| 
earned honorable distinction by his administrative ability, as secretary of the 
navy in Lord Melbourne’s government, has been appointed Governor of Malta,| 
with his brother Mr. J. O'lerral as secretary. The selection of a civilian and) 
a Roman Catholic to the governorship is highly gratifiying to the islanders. It 
will however involve the appointment of a military commander. 

The gossip current about the marriage settlement between the Duke of Wel-| 
lington and Miss Burdett Coutts, with other details, is now described by the 
Morning Post as utterly false. Miss Coutts left town on Tuesday last for a 
sojourn of three weeks in Paris, with true appreciation of the high moral use vf, 
the resources at her command. ‘This lady is determined to prepare a domicile, 
at Shepherd’s Bush capable of main:aining a considerable number of discharged 
female prisoners, who, having been condemned and punished, are thrown) 
friendless upon the world. ‘I'hey will here find an asylum and until trained to, 
some suitable employment and industrious habits by which they may be ena- 
bled to earn their own livelihood. 

The state of the Duke of Buckingham’s affairs has this week been a promi- 
nent subject of discussion ‘Ihe total amount of the Duke’s debts is said to be 
about £1,800,000. In August an execution was put upon the Duke's man- 
sions, Buckingham-house, Stowe, Wotton, and Avington ; but it appears that) 
the Duke’s interest in his real and personal property was purchased in May) 
last by his Grace’s eldest son, the Marquis of Chandos, and, according to a) 
statement from Currie, Woodgate, and Williams, solicitors, in the Morning 
Chronicle of Thursday, * for considerable more than its value.” 

Mr. Brook, the Rajah of Sarawak, has arrived by the mail steamer, the Indus, 
at Southampton, which port he left nine years back in his yacht the Royalist, to) 
explore the seas and islands of the Indian Archipelago. His researches and ex-) 
ploits in that quarter are familiar to the public through the book of his friend) 
and fellow navigator, the Hon. Captain Keppel, and through the newspapers. 
Mr. Brooke was received at Southampton by Mr. Wise and other friends. It 
is some time since he was appointed as Consul-General and Commissioner from 


England to the independent chiefs of Borneo. It was not until his arrival home 


was announced ; Messrs. Birley, Corrie and Co., temporarily suspended pay- 
ments, but will carry on their business; and several minor houses in Man- 
chester have yielded to ths pressure. Six or sevem failures have occurred in 
Glasgow, including the firm of Messrs. Reid, Robertson and Co., and which last 
| chiefly falls upon Manchester. 

|| The only additonal firms of any moment which have given way in Liverpool, 
| are those of Messrs. W. Steel and Co., Canadian merchants, and Mr. William 


| Maury, American merchant ; Lake, Calrow and Co., Calcutta merchants, and 


T. and M. Murray, East and West India merchants. Rumour, however, is 
|busy with the name of six or seven other houses in this town, and confidence 
is seriously shaken. 

| This storm, it is hoped, will prove too severe to last, and will clear the mer- 
jeantile atmosphere, although a tremendous individual suffering. Under such 
circumstances it is easy to account for the continued depression in cotton and 
jother articles of foreign produce. In foreign wheat and flour prices have slight- 
ily receded during the last fortnight, but where firmer on Friday, and had ad- 
‘vanced a little yesterday. 

| In the manufacturing districts the total suspension of confidence has rendered 
jit impossible to transact any extensive business, and al] parties appear deter- 
mined cautiously to wait and to keep down production to the lowest point,— 
\The arrival of the Caledonia steamer had been most anxiously looked for, both 
in London, Liverpool, and Manchester. In the Metropolis on Wednesday af- 
jternoon, when at two o'clock the New York papers were placed before the 
merchants, great, beyond all precedent within our experience, was the number 
of those who assembled to obtain information. ‘The accounts published in the 
United States respecting progress of the war in Mexico, were read with the 
deepest interest by parties connected with that part of the western world. 


Considerable clamour has been raised in France by the appointment, by 
royal ordonnance, of the Duke d’Aumale to the office of Governor-General of 
Algeria, without, however, much apparent reason. His royal highness was to 
sail immediately, and would be accom panied by the duchess. On Monday, the 
22d, another ordonnance announces the elevation of M. Guizot to the adminis- 
tration of foreign affairs and the presidency of the council, in the room of Mar- 
shal Soult, whose advanced age requires repose and retirement. This has beea 
followed by a third ordonnance, the publication of which has excited the high- 
est interest in Paris. By it the King assumes a power not rocognized by the 
constitution, of creating an otlice equally unknown to it, for the purpose of be- 
stowing upon Marshal Soult the title of Marshal General of France, as a token 
of the approbation of his eminent services. This title has never been granted 
to any officer since the revolution of 1773, but was held by Marshals de Turen- 


| 
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ne and de Villars under Louis XIV. and XV ; the revival of it is regarded with 
great jealousy as another step backward to the old regime, and as paving the 
way for its bestowment on some of the princes by andgbye with suitab!e appen- 
dages. All the Parisian papers, excepting the Debats, severely censure the 
ordonnance and question its legality. 

The affairs of Spain are still very unsettled. The most contradictory accounts 
are given as to the orders for reception of General Espartero on the frontiers ; 
apprehensions are still entertamed of the military chiefs and the army being 
tampered with by other parties than the Carlists or the Progresistas. On the 
2ist ult., Colonel Gurrea, the friend and secretary of the ex-regent, arrived in, 
Madrid, with a letter from General Espatero to the Queen and another to the! 
government, expressing his gratitude for the decree which restores him to his 
country, and which was very warmly received. Several addresses have also 
been presented to the Queen, thanking her for having appointed Espartero a 
senator. 

From Italy the intelligence is meagre. The Pope is firm in his demand that 
Ferrara should be evacuated. The Duke of Lucca has left his government to 
a regency who are in the confidence of the public, and are carrying out the con- 
cessions of the duke. ‘The insurrection in Sicily is supposed to be quelled, 
whilst that in Calabria still rages ; but no definite intelligence is allowed to reach 
the rest of Europe on the subject. It is reported in Paris that a treaty has 
been entered into between the Pope and the Emperor, in which Austria renoun- 
ces to mix in the policy affairs of the town of Ferrara. All the inside posts will’ 
be evacuated by the Austrians, and occupied by the Papal soldiers. The Aus- 
trian garrison will be restricted to the citadel of Ferrara, but the commander of 
the troops is to be allowed to lodge in the ancient convents of Santa Catharina, 
Benedetto, and Dominico. 

The military preparations for active hostilities between the belligerent can- 
tons of Switzerland were proceeding rapidly on the 22d ultimo. The Cantons 
of Zurich and Berne are lens able to bring into the field 40,000, perfectly drill-, 
ed, armed and equipped. The Austrian envoy resides at Zurich, where he is, 
strenuously, but fruitlessly, laboring to prevent the adoption of coercive meas | 
ures against the Sonderbund. ‘The French ambassador, who has greatly low. 
ered his influence by attempting to play a double game, is traversing the French 
districts of Berne for the purpose of exciting the population to side with their 
co-religionists in the same cantons. He is afterwards to visit Lucerne, and try 
to moderate the hostility of his liberal friends. A meeting is to take place in) 
Zurich for the representatives of France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, to devise, 
measures for counteracting the support given by the British cabinet to the lib-| 
eral cantons. The Karl of Minto had passed two days at Borne, and, in fre-, 

vent interviews with the President of the Directory, had assured hisa that) 

ngland would oppose all intervention on the part of foreign powers having for 
its object to prevent the confederation, either from introducing reforms in its 
constitution, or repressing the revolt of the Ultra-Montame league. 

In Russia the Asiatic cholera is making rapid progress westward, in conse- 
quence of which the Emperor has deferred his visit to Poland. ‘lhe Governor- 
general of that kingdom had appointed a committee of physicians to suggest 


measures for its preservation from the irruption, but later accounts announce, 
its appearance at Warsaw. Dr. Prus informed the Academy of Science of Paris, 
on Monday, the 27th ult., that the Asiatic cholera had manifested itself at Riga, 
where it first appeared in the north of Europe, in 1832, but that hitherto it had 
been less fatal. Mr. Cobden left St. Petersburg on the 25th ult., on his way 
home to England. A grand entertainment awaited him at Hamburg. 

Mr. Coletti, the favourite minister of the King of Greece, is no more ; he died 
lamenting that he had not fulfilled his mission. ; 

By the India mail papers have been received from Calcutta to the 7th, Bom- 
bay to the 2d August, and Hong Kong to the 24th June. ‘The political news 
from India are unimportant. In China our relations were in an unsatisfactory 
state ; there has been a slight disturbance at Canton, attended with anothey at- 
tempt to burn the boat-house adjoining the factories. A party of Marines and) 
seamen from the Pluto dispersed the mob. Commercial affairs were somewhat 
more encouraging at Calcutta; in Bombay they continued depressed ; at Hong 
Kong trade was altogether at a stand, and as their shreffs had failed for about 
a million dollars, there was little hopes of a revival for the season. 

Father Mathew, it is now definitely announced, will visit America in the spring! 
of 1848. 

The Morning Chronicie’s Dublin correspondent says that from all parts of 
Ireland “ the accounts are more gloomy as to the prospects of the approaching) 
winter. Inthe aggregate, there js abundance of food, but millions of the popu-; 


lation who had existed in former years upon potatoes are, or very soon wiil be,, 
totally destitute, unless sustenance can be provided for them by the poor rate or 
employment. 

Already three-fourths of the poor-law unions in Ireland have declared thei 
inability to pay the new-rates, and the probability is that before Christmas the, 
remaining fourth will have pronounced to tle same effect. 

Musicat Gossip.—Mr. Lumley, the director of her Majesty’s ‘Theatre, has. 
arrived at Milan, and is endeavoring to enter into a negociation with Madlie.| 
Helena Angri, a very clever contralto, who has appeared for several seasons 

tat Scala. Manlle. Angri has a fine strong voice, and is a great favour-| 
ite in Italy. At Genoa, at the Carlo Felice, taey are giving the “ Chiar 
de Rosenberg ;” but the troupe is not nearly as good as last autumn, and the 
theatre is deserted. The benefit of Miss Catarina Hayes, at Bergamo, was 
an immense triumph; she was received with cheers and the most rapturous 
applause. The opera was “ Maria di Rohan,” and Calzolari, the primo tenore, 
distinguished himself as an artist of the first order. Tadolini is engaged at 
the Scala for ihe carnival. She is at Present at Lucca. Juilien and Emiliini 
has arrived at Milan. The Grand Opera at Paris opened on the 8th, with 
“La Juvie,” in which Duprez performed his great part Eleazar. The jour- 
nais all state that his voice has entirely returned, and that he sings as splen- 
didly as ever. His porformances was a series of triumphs; he was recalled 
several times during the evening, and honored with bouquets, wreaths of lau 
rel, and intermediate bravoes.— Musical World. 

Marshal Oudinot, Duke de Reggio, and one of the most celebrated of Napo- 
leon’s generals, died at Paris, at the age of 81. 

Mr. Alderman Hooper was, on Wednesday, elected Lord Mayor of the City 
of London. 

On Thursday week, Sir Harry Smith, family, and staff, embarked at the 
Victoria Pier, Portsmouth, for their destination,—the Cape of Good Hope. 


The Maichioness of Wellesley, accompanied by her relative, Mr. M’Tavish, 
is expected to embarkat the close of the ensuing week, for the United States, 
on a visit to her family connections in that country. 


Lord Morpeth was thrown from his horse last week, and sustained some con- 
tusions on his face, and other bruises, but he is going on favourably. 

Gen Sir J Lambert died on the 14th ult., at Weston House, Thames Dit- 
ton, in his 75th year. By the demise of this distinguished officer, the Colon- 
elcy of the 10 Rigiment has become vacant. 


We are informed that the sum of £10,000, mentioned by the Observer as 
the price to be paid by Mr. Constable to the representatives of Dr. Chalmers 
for the copyright is incorrect. The amount will, to a great extent, depend on 
the success of the publication. 

On Saturday it was announced that the whole of the notes which had been 
stolen from Messrs. Rogers and Co., had by the latter firm been paid into the 
Bak of England, the amount being upwards of £40,000. The robbery, it will 
be recollected, took place in November, 1844. 

The specimens of American copper recently exhibited here were offered at 
auction, in London, on Friday, but the sale excited little interest. A mass of 
crystallized copper, for which the owner had been offered £30, was sold for 
£7 3s. For the monster mass £30 was offered, but it was withdrawn, the 


'|}owner not choosing to sell it under £130. 


Marriace iN Hich Lire.—The marriage of the Marquis of Kildare, eldest 
son of the Duke of Leinster, and Lady Caroline Leveson Lower, third daugh- 
ter of the Duke and Duches of Sutherland, was solemnized on Thursday, at 
Trentham, Staffordshire. 


WAR OFFICE, September 24.—1st Drgn Grds.—G H Ferrington, Gnt, 
to be Crnt, by pur, v Yorke, who retrs. 2d Drgns.—Lt Sir G E Hampson, 
Brt, to be Cpn, by pur, v Pigott, who retrs; Crnt H D W Lyon to be Lt, by 
pur, v Sir G F Hampson; F Sutherland, Gnt, to be Crnt, by pur, v Lyon. 


||7th Lgt Drgns.—T Siddell, Gnt, to be Vtrnry-Srgn, v Robertson, desd. 11th 


Lgt Drgns-—Cpn the Hon F J B Villiers, frm hif-pay 89th Ft, to be Cpn, v 
C P Ibbetson, who exchngs ; Lt G T Duncombe to be Cpn, dy per. v Villiers, 
who retrs ; Crot R Dennistoun to be Lt, by pur, vy Duncombe ; S Brinkley, 
Gnt, to be Crnt, by pur, v Dennistoun. !3th Lgt Drgns.—Lt R H J Stewart, 
to be Cpn, by pur, v Hamilton, who retrs ; Crnt and Adjnt T Irwin to have 
the rank of Lt; Crnt S G Jenyns, to be Lt, by pur, v Stewart. 13th Ft.—En 
H Hogge to be Lt, by pur, v Oakes, who retrs ; K B Montgomery, Gnt, to be 
En, by pur, v Hogge. 27th Ft.—En J R H Becher to be Lt, by pur, v Reilly, 
who retrs ; W C Somerville, Gnt, to be En, by pur, v Blecher. 56th Ft.—C 
E Fustace, Gat, to be En, by pur, v Duncan, whose appntmnt has been cancel- 
led. 60th Ft—Scnd Lt F Dawson to be Frst Lt, without pur, v Armstrong, 
desd ; En G Clarke, frm 50th Ft, to be Send Lt, v Dawson. 72d Ft.—Asstnt- 
Srgn E W Gray, M. D., frm 8ist Ft, to be Srgn, vy Dumbreck, prmtd on the 
Staff. 94th F't.—Lt A C Meik to be Cpn, without pur, v Jones, desd; En R 
T Hearn to be Lt, v Meik; En H R Browne, frin 9th Ft, to be En, v Hearn. 
Rff Brgde.—Mjr Ajd Lawrence to be Lt-Col, without pur, v Beckwith, desd ; 
Cpn WS R Norcott to be Mjr, v Lawrence ; Cpn M T Doyle, frm hif pay 5th 
Ft, to be Cpn, v Pollen, desd ; Cpn W W Stephenson, frm hif-pay of Rif 


||Brgde, to be Cpn, v Norcott ; Lt M M Hammond to be Cpn, by pur, v Doyle, 


who retrs; Lt S Stewart to be Cpn, by pur, v Stephenson, who retrs ;° Send 
Lt CH T Churchill to be Frst Lt, by pur, v Hammond ; Send Lt E M Baller 
to be Frst Lt, by pur, v Stewart; J Rowles, Gnt, to be Send Lt, by pur, v 
Churchill ; H G Lindsay, Gnt, to be Seni Lt, by pur, v Buller. 2d West In- 
dia Rgmnt.—Brvt Mjr E C Soden to be Mjr, without pur, v Peck, desd ; Lt J 
D Mends to be Cpn, v Soden ; En D A Patterson to be Lt, v Mends 

Hospital Staff'—Srgn D Drumbeck, M. D., frm 72d Ft, to be Staff Srgn of 
Frst Ciss, v D Murray, who retrs upon hif-pay ; J H Smith, M D., to be Asstnt- 
Srgn to the Forces. 

revet.—Mjr M T Doyle, of the Rif Brgde, to be Lt-Col in the army ; Cpn 
M 'T Doyle, of the Rif Brgde, to be Mjr in the army ; Cpn W W Stephenson, 
of the Rif Brgde, to be Mir in the army. 

SerremsBer 28. Rgmt of Hrse Gards.—Crnt D J Baillie to be Lt, 
by pur, v Sir C Slingsby, Bart, who retrs; the Hon P. Sidney to be Crnt, 
by pur, v Boillie. 2d Drgn Grds.—Asstnt Srgn A Smith, M D, from 93d 
Ft, to be Asstnt Srgn, v Wheeler, appntd to the staff. 3d Rgmntof Ft — 
Qrtr Mstr Cartmail, frm S3d Ft, to be Qrtr Mstr, v Colborn, who exchngs. 
20th F't.—L M Turner, frm 32d Ft, to be Lt, v Patterson, who exchngs. 
29th Ft.—En R J Evans to be Lt, by pur, v Galifie, who retrs; En J F Dra- 
per, trm 39th Ft, to be En, v Evans. 33d Ft.—Lt W Patterson, frm the 
20th Ft, to be Lt, v Turner, who exchngs. 23d Ft.—Staff Sargn of the 2d 
Class J T O Johnston, M D, to be Sergn, v J M Drysdale, who retrs upon 


hit pay. 3¥th Ft.—H R Hibbert, Gnt, to be En, by pur, v Draper, appntd 


to the 29th Ft. 48th Ft.—H_G Bushe, Gut, to be En, by pur, v Johnston, 
who retrs. 54th Ft.—G Kinahan, Gat, to be En, wthut pur, v Hall, desd. 
66th Ft.—En N Kendall to be Lt, by pur, v Potts, who retrs ; A H Dunbar, 
Gnt, to be En, by pur, v Kendall. 73d Ft.—Asstnt Srgn B Swift, M D, 


from 63d Ft, to be Asstnt Srgn, v Foster, who resgns, 75th Ft.—Lt H M’ 
Farlane, frm hif-pay 49th Ft, to be Lt, v Piercy, appntd Paymaster ; En C 
F. Tyler to be Lt, by pur, v M’Farlane, who retrs; A M Jones, to be 
En, by pur, v Tyler, 83d Ft.—Qrt. Mstr W Colborn, frm 3d Ft, to be Qrtr 
Mstr, v Cartmail, who exchngs. 87th Ft.—Send Lt H Llowd to be Frst 
Lt, by pur, v Patterson, who retrs ; H Stephenson, Gat, te be Send Lt, by 
par, v Diloyd. 93d Ft.—J Webster, M D, to be Assint Srgn, v Smith, 
appntd to 2nd Drgn Grds. 94th Ft.—Lt J M Hewson, frm 78th Ft, to be 
Paymstr, v M’Alpin, desd. 

Ceylon Rf: Rymnt.—Mjr G Cochrane to be Lt Col, by pur, v Tranchell, 
who retrs. Cpn W T Layard to be Mjr, by pur, v Cochrane ; Lt W C Van- 
derspar to be Cpn, by pur, v Layard; Send Lt A J D Smith to be Frst Lt, 
by pur, v Vanderspar. A C K Lock, Gat, to be Send Lt, by pur, v Smith. 

Unattached.—Brvt Mjr W White, trm Cpn bif-pay unattached, Town Mjr 
of Dublin, to be Mjr, wthut pur. 

Oetober.—\st Drag Gds.—H. Hamilton, Gent, to be Crnt, by pur, v Wal- 
lace, appointed to 26th Ft. 2d Drgns.—Srgn R. D. Smyth, from 87th Ft, to 
be Srgn, v J. Winterscale, who rets upon half-pay. 7th Lgt Urgns.—Send 
Lt W. P. Heathcote, frm Rfe Brgde, to be Crnt, by pur, v Bond, who rets. 
Scots Fusler Grds.—En and Lt aud Adjtnt F. Haygarth to have the rank of 
Lt and Cpn ; Cpn the Hon R. Charteris, from Rfi Brgde, to be Lt and Cpn, 
v Rushbrooke, who exchngs. 7th Kgmat of Ft.—Qrtr Mastr Srgnt J. Hogan 
to be Qrtr-Mstr, v J Ledsam, who retrs on hift-pay. 10th Ft.—Lt.Gen Sir 
T M’Mahon. Brt, and K.C.B. frm 94th Ft, to be Clnl, v Gen SirJ. Lambert, 
G.C.B., desd. 17th Ft.—Cpn W Reader, from 3d West India Rgmnt, to be 
Cpn, v Prendergast, who excgs. 20th F't.—W. H M’Neill, Gat, to be En, by 
pur, v Hebdin, who rets ; Stil-Srgn of Send Clss | A Blake, M.B-, to be Srgn. 


v Fishbourne, who exchngs. 2ist F't.—Paymstr R. B. Lew, frm 53d Ft. to 
be Paymastr, v Erskine, who exchngs. 36th Ft,—Brvt-Mjr F Whittingham 
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to be Mjr, by pur, v Davenport, who yotre 5 Lt ‘: F. Wallace to be Cpn, by!| 
og v Whittingham; En C. E. Blackett to be Lt, by pur, v Wallace ; Crot 
. E, Wallace, from 1st Drgn Grds, to be En, by pur, v Blackett. 63d Ft. 


We have captured 70 pieces of artillery ; 27 at the battle of Contreras ; 
10 in a fort at Churubusco; and 33 on the 12th, 13th and 14th. 
The last of Mr. Kendall's letters, dated the 28th, mentions two rumors 


—Mjr-Gen H D'Oyly to be Clnl, v Lt-Gen Sir H. S. Keating, K. G. B., |with regard to Santa Anna, one of which is, “That he had been taken 
desd. 40th Ft.—Lt RM Hickson, frm the Ceylon Rifi Rgmnt. to be Lt, v, ‘prisoner by Colonel Childs,” and the other, “* thathe had been slain by 
Payne, whoexchngs. 53d Ft.—Paymstr G. P. Erskine, frm 2ist Ft. to be &en. A/vares and the Congress of Puebla. 


Paymstr, v Low, who exchngs. 64th Ft.—Qrtr-Mstr J. Howes to be Pay- 
mstr, v Rulston, appntd to 4th Drgn Grds ; Lt J. Sehrs, frm hif pay of 39rh,' 
Ft, to be Qrtr-Mstr, v Howes, appntd Paymstr. 81st Ft —Asstnt-Srgn C. FE.) 
Stephenson, M.D., frm 9th Ft. to be Asstnt-Srgn, v Schooles., prmtd on the, 


The following is one of the latest of Mr. Kendall's letters :— 
City or Mexico, Sept. 25, 1847. 
Assassinations continue. No less than 10 murdered soldiers were found this 
morning in the vicinity of the quarter of San Peblo, and eight on the previous 


Staff. 87th Ft.—Staff Srgn of the Send Class W. L. Langley, M.D., to be day. ‘The fault lies partially with our own men, who straggle from their quar- 
Srgu, v Smyth, appntd to2d Drgns. 8.h Ft—Lt W. A. Gaussen to be Cpn, ‘ters, ard get intoxicated at the firstPalquerta, or grog shop; yet the first that 


by pur, v Stanley, who rets ; En C. H. E. Holloway to be Lt, by pur, v Gaus.) 
sen; W. Drummond, Gent, to be En, by pur, v Holloway. 98st Ft.—-Acting || 
— Paterson to be Qrtr-Mstr. 94th Ft.—Mjr-Gen Sir W. Warre, 
C.B., to be Clol, v Lt Gen. Sir T. M’Mahon, Brt, and K. C. B., appntd to 10, 
Ft. Rfl Brgde.—Brvt-Mj Lt and Cpn R. F. B. Rushbrooke, frm Scots Fsler | 
Grds, to be Cpn, v Charteris, whoexchgs; A Steuart, Gat, to be Send Lt. by 
pur, v Heathcote, appntd to 7th Lgt Drgns- 2d West India Regmnt.—En and 
Qrtr-Mstr E. Kirby, frm 58th Ft, tobe En, v Patterson, promoted ; G. R. | 
Caldwell, Got, to be En, by pur, v Kirby, who rets; India Rgmnt.—Cpn T 
Prendergast, frm 17th Ft, tobe Cpn,v Reader, who exchngs. Ceylon Rf | 
Rgmoat.—Lt R. S Payne, from 40th, Ft, to be Lt. v Hickson, who exchngs. | 
Hospital Staff.—Srgn T Fishbournt, M. D., frm 20th Ft, to be Staff Srgn 
of Send Ciss, v Blake, who exchangs; Asstnt-Srgn H J Schooles, M. D.,) 
_ 8ist Ft, to be Scaff Srgn of Send Clss, v Langley, appntd to the 87th 
t. 
OFFICE OF URDNANCE, September 24. | 
Crps of Ryl Engners.—Brvt. Mjr H K Brandreth to be Lt-Col ; Brvt-Mjr C) 
O Streatfield tobe Lt-Col, y Grierson, retrd on hif pay; Send Cpn F A Yorke 
to be Cpn, v Streatfield; Fret Lt A F H Decosta to be Send Cpn, v Yorke ;| 
Send Lt Hon J J Bury to be Frst Lt, v Dacosta; Frst Lt J Bayly to be Send’ 
Cpe, : Laffen, placed on seconded list: Send Lt A Mackenzie, to be Frst Lt,| 
v Bayly. 


is met, even in this state, is set upon by gangs of armed ruttians, which shows 
that a feeling of revenge and hatred obtains against us; and the freque icy of 
the murders would prove that a regular system of assassination has been orga- 
nized. The wire-workers are, very likely, some of the priests and leading 
men. 

In my last, I stated that Col. McIntosh was sinking under his wounds. That 
brave officer died last night, and 1s to be buried to-morrow with military honors. 
He fell pierced by two balls, while gallantly leading his men to attack the Casa 
Mata, on the 8th September, and his system, suffering under wounds received 
in former battles, was not able to overcome the shock. Yours, wx 


Gen. Santa Anua had been proclaimed, by Senor Gamboa, with being a tra- 
tor to his country, having intentionally allowed the Americans to defeat him in 
every battle; and finally, he accuses him of having destroyed the nationality of 


‘Mexico ; the honory and glory of their unfortunate city ; and of having com- 


promised, in the calamity, all classes of society. 
KENDADL'S LETTERS FROM THE ARMY. 
Taccupaya, Sept. 8, 1847. 
Forenoon, 10 o’clock-—I have just returned from another battle field—one 
in which the victory of the Ameriean arms was complete, and on which our 
troops contended against an enemy immensely superior in numbers and strong- 
ly posted. Gen. Worth commenced the attack at early daylight, and in less 


The following changes, in the stations of the undermentioned regiments of, 
cavalry, in Ireland, are about to take place, viz:—Ist (or Royal Drag-| 
oons, from Cork to Cahir; 2d (or Royal North British) Dragoons, from’! 
Clonmel to Athlone; 6th (Enniskillen) Dragoons from Longford to Newbridge ; 
7th Hussars, from Athlone to-Dublin ; 8th Hussars, from Cahir to Cork. Let-| 
Gen Sir E Blakeney, K. C. B., has returned to Dublin, from the tour of in.| 
spection. 

. IMPORTANT NEWS FROM MEXICO. 

Details by the Fashion represent that the Mexican generai, Khea, is certain- 
ly in possession of the town of Puebla, and that forces were concentrating there. 
from all quarters. 

Col. Childs from Puebla, is well posted near there, expected. 
to be reinforced by Gen. Lane and Major Lally, soon. Gen. Lane was at Ja- 
lapa the 30th. Capt. Biscov, who took a convoy for him to National Bridge, 
saw no enemy. 

General Patterson and suite arrived at Vera Cruz on the 10th—and also 


General Cushing and suite. Gen. Patterson was to leave Vera Cruz soon 
| 


than two hours every point was carried, all the cannon of the enemy were in our 
possession, an immense quantity of ammunition captured, and nearly 1000 men, 
among them 53 officers, taken prisoners. 

| For more than an hour, the battle raged with a violence not surpassed since 
ithe Mexican war commence, and so great the odds opposed that for some time 
the result was doubtful. The force of the enemy has been estimated at from 


12,000 to 15,000, strongly posted behind breastworks, and to attack them, our 


small force of scarcely 3000 was obliged to approach on an open plain and with. 
out the least cover; but their dauntless courage carried them over every ob- 
stacle, and notwithstanding the Mexicans fought with a valor rare for them, 
they were finally routed from one po:nt or another until all were driven and dis- 
persed. ‘The defeat was total. 

But to gam this victory our own loss has been uncommonly severe—it has 
been purchased with the blood of some of thefmost gallant spirits of the army. 
The 5th Infantry has suffered the most. ‘This regiment, along with the 6th and 


||Sth, was engaged in the attack upon a strong work on the enemy's right, and 


was opposed to suci: superior numbers that it was compelled to retire along 
with the others. ‘The celebrated Colonel! Martin Scott was killed in the attack, 


with 2000 men, and so join Gen. Scott. 
The Union has letters giving the disposition of the Mexican forces. Filasolo| 


along with Lieuts. Burwe.i and Strong, while Col. MeIntosh and many other 


loflicers were badly wounded. The worse than savage miscreants in the fort, 


with 4000 men, and Gen. Coretyal with 3000 and Leperos and national Guards) jafter our men retired, set up a yell and came out and massacred such of our 


have united to make a demonstration on the Capital. Santa Anna with Gen,,|wounded as were unable to get off. In this way, poor Burwell lost his life. 


Quijand and 2000 horse and 1000 foot, were organising to obstruct reinforce ||Pally were they avenged, however, for within halt an hour, Duncan's battery, 
ments going to Gen. Scott, assisted by Gen. Rhea, with 2000 men. Should |aided by the fall of another of their works, drove the dastardly wretches in full 


Santa Anna be unsuccessful, he will make his way to the coast and leave the 
country. ‘The war, hereafter, is to be carried on by the different departments) 
or State, each department or State to operate with its own forces. 

On the night of the 13th, Santa Anna avacuated all his positions and retreat 
ed from the city, having had more than one-half of his army killed and wound- 


flight across the fields. No one knew or even surmised the strength of the 
place ; it was an old fort, constracted long since, and was one of the main de- 
fences of the line of works. 

On the enemy’s left, and nearer Chapultepec, our loss was also great, altho’ 
not as severe. Jt was here that Col. Wm. M. Graham, as brave a spirit as 


ed or taken prisoners, Among the latter was Gen. Bravo, with his staff, at jever lived, was killed ; Capts. Merrill and Ayres also fell in this part of the field. 


Chapultepec. 

Santa Anna found that if he fought as on the 14th, he would hardly have a 

body guard left to cover his retreat. 

ly in the morning the two columns took up their march. Generals Quit- 
man and Smith, at the head of their columns, entered the grand national plaza 
at 7 o'clock. 

The column was formed in the plaza by order of Gen. Quitman. The na- 
tional flag of the vanguard, of the Cerro Gordo division, while the command 
came toa — was flung to the breeze on the National Palace, and it now | 
triumphantly waves over the Halls of the Montezumas. 
~ Gen. Worth’s commaud halted four or five squares from the Plaza, where 
Col Garland was wounded. 

About eight o'clock Gen. Scott and staff, in fall feather, escorted by the 


‘The wonder now is, how any one could come out safe under such a terrible fire 
as the enemy poured from his entire line of works. Nothing but the daring and 
impetuosity of our men, who rushed onward while their comrads were falling 
thick around them, gained the victory—had they once faltered, all would have 
been lost. 

The broken ground on the right of the enemy, cut up by deep ravines, saved 
many of Santa Anna’s troops in their flight; yet, as it was, our dragoons killed 
and captured many of the fugitives. Large bodies of the Mexican cavalry ap- 
proached the scene of strife several times, but they were driven like sheep by 
Duncan's battery. 

The Mexican loss has been even mere severe than our own. Gen. Balderas 
Gen. Leon, and many other officers, are numbered among the dead, while the 
interior of their works, the tops of the houses from which they fought, and the 


cavalry, came into the city, amidst the huzzas of the soldiery on all sides. As 
he entered, the band of the 2d dragoons} n.-unted, interested the staring 
crowds with * Hail Columbia.” 

»: As the escort entered the Grand Plaza, the band moved the patriotism of the 
whole of usto a little higher pitch, by the good old fashioned national air of 
“ Yankee Doodle.” 

One of the first acts of Gen Scott was to appoint Gen. Quitman Civil and 
Military Governor of Mexico, and Col. J. F. Belton Lieutenant Governor 
Gen. Quitman’s department embraces the following officers :—Capt. F. N. 
Page, Assistant Acjutant General ; and Lieut. M. Lovell, M. Willcox, and 
R. P. Hammond, Aid de Camps; Capt. G. T. Davis, Secretary; and Mr. 
Levi, interpreter. 

Throughout the 14th, and on the morning of the 15th, the Mexicans con- 
tinued to fire from the corners and tops of the houses, killing some, and 
wounding others, The artillery was first tried on them ; but, owing to their 
unseen position, it was not effective. 

The rifle regiment and some of the infantry were then sent in pursuit, 
which force silenced them wherever they went. Tire Mexicans were very 
much mistaken when they came to engage the Rifles on the house tops 
During their revolutions, they would fight in this way for several days, 
without doing each other much injury; but the deadly fire of the Rifles} 
picked them out from their hiding places where they least expected it, and. 
made them very willing to cease so unequal a combat. 

Since our army arrived in the Valley, we have lost about three thousand 
men in killed and wounded 

We have destroyed the Mexican army, of over thirty thousand mea, up- 
wards of six thousand of which have been taken prisoners. oer 


ground over which they fled are strewn with lifeless bodies. Such was the 
panic, that many of our officers saw that a few fresh troops might have taken 
Chapultepec itself almost without a struggle ,; but other than a few shots fired 
at that point from some of the captured cannon, no demonstration was made. 

After the battle was over Gen. Scott came out, accompanied by his staff, and 
also by Mr. Trist. The Mexicans at the time were throwing shells at some of 
the wagons Gen. Worth had sent out to pick up the dead and wounded. They 
had placed a howitzer in position on Chapultepec at the close of the action, 
and now, seeing ne enemy within reach, the cowardly wretches opened upon 
the ambulances and those who were gathering the bodies of their wounded and 
lifeless comrades. On seeing this worse than savage outrage, one of our offi- 
cers, with a sarcastic expression of countenance, asked whether Mr. Trist had 
any new peace propositions in his pockets. Mackiniosh did not come out af- 
ter the battle to gain time for his friend Santa Anna, nor worm out fresh imtel- 
ligence of the strength ard movements of our army, in order that he might be 
of service to the Mexicans by communicating it. , 

The Mexican prisoners say that Santa Auna himself was on the ground in 
the rear of their works, but left at the commencement of the rout. They ad- 
mit that their entire force was 15,000; it is certain that, a killed; 
wounded, prisoners, and dispersed, their loss has been near 5,000. any of 
them were regulars, the 11th and 12th [nfamtry Regiments suffering most, The 
commander of the latter, Col. Tenorio, is a prisoner in our hands ; some four- 
teen officers belonging to the former are also prisoners, but the commander, 
Gen. Perez, escaped. 

The foundry, in which several moulds for casting cannon and other apparatus 
were found, was entirely demolished, and after ascertaining this, Gen. Scott, 
not wishing to hold the position, ordered all the forees to retire. The whole 


| | 
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affair, as a military movement, is severely critised by many of our officers. They! 'tofore reposed in him, on account of receiving part of the spoils captured by 
contend that no result has been gained commensurate with the immense loss’ the guerillas. 

we have sustained in the battle. ‘This is a matter [ do not feel myself quali-'| The legislature of this State will meet soon at Orizaba. Gen. Santa Anna 
tied to discuss, but it musi be certain that the mora/e upon the Mexicans, of a captured an express from Gen. Scott to Sol. Childs at Puebla, directing him 
defeat so disgraceful and sodisastrous, must be important. They have now, (Col. Childs) to hold out as long as possible, and, if obliged to abandon his 


(it is five o’clock in the afternoon,) returned to their positions, and if Santa An-) 
na was on the ground, as is stated, and can find no one to lay the blame upon, 
It will not be the first) Cruz. 


he may twist the whole affair into a victory—on paper. 


time he has done this thing. 
Since I commenced writing this letter I have been out endeavoring to obtain 
Know || 


a full list of killed and wounded officers, but so far have been unable. 
ing the deep anxiety felt ithe United States by the families of all, this shall 
be my first care. The entire loss in Gen. Worth's division, out of 1800 to 
2000 that went into action, will not fall much short of 600. 
Gen. Cadwallader’s brigade did not suffer so severely in comparison. 


the next movement ig to be no one knows, but it is thought the city will be sa 


tacked immediately. Yours, &c., G, W. K. 


(From the Washington Union.) 


position, to fail back onhim. This express also directed Col. Childs to hurry 
up to General Scott any reinforcements that might be on the way from Vera 
| _ ‘This information can be relied on, and I have felt it my duty to give it to 
Gen. Patterson. 

Nearly all the troops have arrived from the Brazos, and Gen. Patterson will 
‘move up in the course of a few days. 
| Gen. Lane, with Major Lally, ought to be, and no doubt will be, in Puebla 


The Dragoons and jin all this week. 
What) 


These fresh reinforcements will sstonish the Mexicans, and will have a most 
favorable effect in making them cry out for opening negociations ; they began 
to feel as if we had done them all the harm we could. 


Gen. Scott issued the following order from the National Palace :— 
* The General-in-Chief calls upon his brothers in arms to return thanks 


i= Interesting News from Mexico.—The “telegraphic despatch” which appears 20th in public and private worship, thanks and gratitude to God for the 
in another column, was published by us in an extra about 11 o'clock to-day,| Slorious and signal triumph which they have recently achieved for their 


and we acknowledged ovr indebtedness to the enterprising editors of the New 


Orleans Delta. 

We expect to receive very copious accounts by this evening's mail—the 
New Orleans Delta, the Pieayune, &c. But though they arrived with dates as 
late as Wednesday morning last, yet there was no news in them, nor did we re- 
ceive an extra from any of the New Orleans Offices. 

We learn, also, that there are no offieial despatches received at the departments 
from Gen, Scott’s camp. Still, we are destitute of interesting intelligence in| 
the shape of letters. ‘hese have been received from an officer at Vera Cruiz. 
We give extracts from all of them. A letter has also been received in this 
city by this evening’s mail, from one of the most distinguished officers of our 
army now inthe cityof Mexico. He gives a rapid sketch of the events that took 
place from the 8th tothe 14th Sept. He described the storming of the palace 
of Chapultepec, in which our gallant troops covered themselves with glory. [t 
was a contest of 3,000 against 14,000—mostly an affair of bayonets—in which 
General Worth’s brave division lost about 700 men. 
were literally cut to pieces, and (to use the phraee of the camp) utterly “de-. 
moralized.” Gen. Worth was wounded, contrary to the Mexican fable of the, 
day. 

On the night of the 13th his troops slept in the city. The next morning at) 
9 o'clock, Gen. Quitman's troops marched in, and advanced to the palace. Then 
commenced the firing from the houses, which did some damage to our men HI 
but upon every house that fired in this: manner, Gen. Worth directed six and 
eight-inch howitzers to be discharged, for the purpose of arresting the house- 
firing. The contest continued some hours, when the victory became complete, 
and all resistance was at an end. 

Never did nobler spirits appear on the military theatre than our commander, 
his officers, and his troops. An expression from an English house, in one of the. 
following letters, crowds into one sentence the noble compiment which they de- 
serve. These letters leave the destination of Santa Anna in profound mystery. 


The reinforcements which are marching to Gen. Scott must astonish, and deep |. 


ly impress, if they do not intimidate the enemy. We have lost many precious 
lives—many brave and accomplished officers. We wait to hear the rest of their 
names in trembling solicitude ; but no army has ever covered itself with more. 
brilliant glory. We see no reason to fear for any of our detachments. Lally 
must be safe in Jalapa until joined by Gen. Lane, and Childs must be safe in 
Puebla until he is joined by Lane and Lally. Other reinforcements are peur 
ing in at Vera Cruz, and marching on to the aid of our countrymen. In fact, 
when we calculate the strength with which we are rolling on torrent upon tor- 
rent, and when we see the shattered forces and the broken spirits of the enemy. 
we confess that we can anticipate nothing still but an honorable war, which we 
trust will lead eventually to an honorable peace. 

(Extracts of letters received this evening in Washington from an officer of 
our government at Vera Cruz) : 

Vera Cruz, Sept. 30, 1847. 

[ Sir : I have the honor to inform you that the British courier has just arrived, 
bringing dates from the city of Mexico to the 27th. 


Pena y Pena, as | before informed you, with two associate judges, compose || 
the government, and were at Queretaro, and that they had called the Congress, 


together on the 5th of next month. 

have seen a letter from one of the most respectable English houses, who 
speaks of the taking of the different forts and of the city in the most glowing 
terms; that these victories of the Americans will compare with Cortes’s. In 
fact, there is (he says) nothing like them on record. 

The British courier informs me that he left Santa Anna in Puebla yesterday ; 
that he conversed with him for an hour ; that he deeply regretted not making 
peace ; that he (Santa Anna) arrived at Puebia with a few hundred horse, and 
that it was his opinion he intended to make for the coast. 

Gen. Patterson, I am glad to say, reached here to-day in good health. 

Brig. Gen. Cushing has also arrived. a ges 

Gen Lane arrived in Jalapa to day. Major Lally is still thore with his 1,000 


men. 

Col. Childs had, the day before yssterday, 12 days’ provision, but the rein- 
forcements will reach him in season. 

Vera Cruz, Oct. 4, 1847. 

Since I had the honor to address you by this steamer, (which has been de- 
tained by a norther), I have obtained the following information, to wit : Filiso- 
la, general of division, with 4,000 men, and General Corteyal, with 3,000 men, 
and with all the leperos they can raise, and the national guard, are to make a 
demonstration ou the city of Mexico. General Santa Anna, with General Qui 
jana, and 2,000 horse and 1,000 foot, are to obstruct the reinforcements going 
to Gen. Scott. He is to be assisted by Gen. Rea with the forces under his 
command, supposed to be about 1500 or 2000, Should Santa Anna be un- 
successful, it is presumed he will make his way to the coast and leave the 
country. 

The war hereafter is to be carried on by the different departments of States ; 
each State to operate with its own forces. The lieutentant governor of the De- 
partment of Vera Cruz (Gutierrez Villanueva) is to organize a nat ional guard, 
consisting of 1,500 men, to which is to be added the 2d regiment of regulars, 
under the command of Colonel Casanova. Colonel Zenovia is to command the 
guerillas ; and the which tobe under the command of the lieutenant gover- 
nor named above—Gover Soto (late governor) having lost the confidence here- 


|| ** But all is not done. 


The Mexican forces _ Gen.Quitman was appointed civiland military governor of Mexico. Gen. 


couatry; beginning with the 19th of August and ending on the 14th Sep- 
|tember., 
| * This army has gallantly fought its way through the fields and Fort of 


| Contreras, San Antonio, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, Chepultepec and 


the gates of San Gastea and Tacubeya to the Capital of Mexico, When the 


|\very limited numbers who have performed those brilliant deeds shall have 


become known, the world will be astonished and our country filled with 


The enemy, though scattered and dismayed, has 
jmany small fragments of his late army hovering about, aided by an exas- 
perated population. He has again reunited in Puebla. Our numbers are 
small. They are ready to fall upon us, It will be to their advantage it 
|We rest inactive in the security of past victories, 

_ **Compactness, vigilance and discipline are therefore our only securities. 
Let every good officer and man strictly regard these cautions, and enjoin 
them upon allothers.” By command of Maj. Gen. Scott. 


Scout levied contributions on corporations of capital of $150,000, payable 
in three weeks. An American paper has been isued at the Capital already. 
The Union Extra says, ** Major Twiggs, Captains Van Olinda and Mer- 
rill were among the killed. Among the wounded were Colonel McIntosh, 
Majors Waite, Tailcott and Savage ; Brevet Majors Wright and Montgome- 
ry Capts. Anderson Cady, Walker and Miller; Maj. Gladden; Kendall 
of the Picayune: Col. Garland, Major Loring, Brevet Col. Johnson ; Cap- 
tains Williams, Barclay, Wilson, Hungerford, Danley, McFale, Simonson, 
‘Backenloss, Tucker, Numan, Cary, McGruder, Scantland, Gale, Barnard, 
‘Majs. Curvain and John H. Savage ; Capts. Lunett Thomas Glenns, W. 
|H. Cowans, P. W. Guthria, James Miller, Jarvis Ealdwell; Major A. H. 
‘Gladdon, 

| Names of officers liberated on parole :—Capt. Clay, Heady and Smith ; 
\Lieut. Churchill, Davidson and Palmer, and 16 Privates. 

The Union says that Col. McIntosh died of his wounds. Total loss, ac- 
cording to Delta, 1600 in killed and wounded. Herrera has been appoin- 
ted to the command of the army. Santa Anna has been denounced as a 
traitor. 

The following is a copy of a letter written by a foreigner to one of his 
countrymen in Vera Craz—a Frenchman ;— 

Mexico, Sept. 28, 1847. 

My Dear Sir:—Il avail myself of the departure of the British courier to 

sketch you the scenes it has been my luck to witaess in the capital and its 
environs, the Mexicans having been beaten in all points and in every way, 
jtrom the Sth tothe 13th inst. 
| Gen. Santa Anna left the capital on the evening of the 13th, and took the 
road of the interior, On the 14th, in the morning, the Americans entered 
the city in a very quiet manner, and Gen, Scott was already in the Palace, 
when, on a sudden, the people of the low classes commenced throwing 
istones on the Americans from the tops of the houses, and from all the streets, 
\whilst individuals of a better standing, fired from the windows and balcon- 
ies on the Yankees, who were far from expecting such treatment. 
General Scott ordered immediately pieces of artillery to be placed in all 
directions, and soon swept the street with grape shot; but this proved in- 
sufficient te subdue the insurrection. General Scott then sent a few com- 
‘panies on divers points, with orders to break openevery house out of wuica 
the Mexicans should fire; to put to the sword those found within,and lastly, 
ito sack the property therein contained. 

This order was executed with great moderation, thanks to the secret in- 
structions of Gen Scott, but in some cases, with stern energy, soon put 
down the insurrection. 

These scenes lasted three long and sad days—from the 14th to the 17th 
—and, I assure you, we were much alarmed during the whole time. ~ 

All foreigners, including those embued in other respects with predudice 

towards the Americans. agree in one point—that the American army had 
‘not done the hundredth part of the injury it hada right to do, and which 
European armies have done in similar circumstances, A foreigner myself, 
‘and having seen warfare in Europe, towards the ead of Napoleon’s milita- 
ry career, I, judging by comparison, give it as my sincere and candid opi- 
inion, if a Continental army had been stoned and fired upon by the popula- 
tion of a vanquished city, the inhabitants would have been dealt with rath- 
ier roughly. 
Now we are trauquil ; but it is a sad tranquillity, as we fear new distur- 
ibances. Our precarious situation will not change for the better, until 
peace be concluded, or the Americans send about 15,000 men, The army 
lof invasion is really too small: for figure to yourself 7000 men in a city ot 
upwards of 100,000 hostile souls, and in Puebla less than 1500 to restrain 
a population of more than 50,000, This is really too little. The Ameri- 
cans cut their way through three hundred miles of dense populations, and 
hoist the star bangled banner on the domes of this capital. 

Gen. Herrera, the Ex President of Mexico, had gone to Perelaro, where 
a Congress is to assemble next month. He took with him 4000 men and, 
Santa Anna tell back upon Puebla with two 2000 horsemen—These two 
bodies of troops are the remnant of the 20,000 regular troops who defended 
the city no longer than two weeks agu. Some people hoped that peace 
would be advocated by several members ot the next Congress, at Querela- 
ra, but for my part I do not believe it. The folly of these people is not yet 
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at an end. When will they open there eyes to there true interest? Nev- |sides at one of the most magnificent and complete country residences this side 
er. This is my fear. All communication with the Interior 1s cut off. | of the Atlantic. She was a great favorite of her illustrious grandfather, to 
The report that Gen Rea was at Puebia is fully confirmed, and the ‘‘Gen- whom she was devoted for years, and whom she tended in his last illness, and 
ius of Liberty” of the 27th ult., says—Our troops under Colonel Childs, in consequence she became heir to a very large portion of his estates, valued 
were bombarding the city from the surrounding heights The same paper at three millions ofdollars. By the death of her mother, Mrs. Caton, she came 
of the 2d instant, has the following :—General Santa Anna, never so badly in possession of about $200,000, and her fortune may be set down at $700,- 
discomfited, was, by the very latest accounts, at Puebla. His force, after 000. She has several children, of whom the eldest is Charles Carroll M‘Ta- 
its junction with that of Gen. Rea, amonted in infantry and cavalry to only jvish, the member of Parliament from Dundalk. His early education was be- 
3000 men, and it was{quartered in the Convent of St. Carnen. The A- gun at Rock Hill Academy, at Ellicott’s Mills, near ten miles from Baltimore, 
mericans, under command of General Childs, strongly fortified, in a mas- and four miles from Carroll’s Manor. We were class-mates together, and on 
sively built and very capacious convent, of the same city. Conscious of Saturday we generally visited the manor and passsed the Sundays. He was 
the strength of their position and its impregnability, they were awaiting what is called a bright boy, tall and erect, a good horseman, and even at that 
the arrival of reinforcements in the utmost security and tranquillity. At time, though a mere child, he spoke the French beautifully. An unfortunate 
intervals bombs were thrown into the city, which, however, we are bap- accident, of which I was the cause, fractured his arm and cemented our friend- 
py to say, did not receive much injury from their explosion, previous to ship. He was sent from this country school to his aunt, Lady Wellesley, 
the date of our account. who placed him at St. Omers’ College, where his grandfather had received the 
education which distinguished him asa scholar of no ordinary ability. You 


THE KILLED AND WOUNDED SO FAR AS KNOWN. 


Carroll maintained a respeciable position in his class, and left College 


OFFICERS KILLED. 
Col. Martin Scott, 5th Infantry Lieut E B Strong, 5th Infantry 
Lieut W T Burwell, 5th Infantry Lieut W Armstrong, 2d Artillery 
Col Wm H Graham, llth Infantry —_— Lieut Farry, 3d Artillery 
Capt Merrell, 5th Infantry Major L Twiggs 
Capt G W Ayres, 3d Artillery Capt A Van Olinda 
Lieut Burbank Lieut Dick Johnson, 11th Infantry 
Capt E K Smith Lieut-Col C W Baxter, N Y Regt 
Liext-Col Dickinson Lieut-Col Ransom 


‘ OFFICERS WOUNDED. 

Maj-Gen GJ Pillow Maj Savage, 14th Inf, slightly 
Col McIntosh, 5th Inf, severely [re- Maj Talcott, Voitegeurs, slightly 
ported killed] Capt Guthrie, 11th Inf, slightly 

Maj C A Waite, Sth Inf, badly Capt Irvin, 11th Inf, slightly 
Maj G Wright, 8th Inf, slightly Lieut Lee, 11th Inf, slightly 
Capt Cady, 6th Inf, slightly Lieut Kintzing, Voltigeurs, slightly 
Capt L Smith, Sth Inf, severely Lieut T Shields, 14th Inf, slightly 
Capt Walker, 6th Inf, severely Lieut Swan, Voltigeurs, slightly 
Capt R Anderson, 3d Art, severely Maj A Montgomery 
Asst Surg W Roberts, dangerously Capt Thos Glenn 
Capt J L Mason, Corps of Engineers Capt Wm H Irwin 
severely Capt E C Williams 
Lieut M L Shackelford, 2d Art, sev. Capt James Miller 
Lieut C S Hamilton, 5th Int,severe. Capt Jas Caldwell 
Lieut C B Daniels, 2d Art, severely Maj A H Gladden 
Lieut Ernst, 6th inf, severely—lost Brig-Gen Jas Shields 
right hand Asst Adjt-Gen F N Page 
Lieut J G Burbank, 8th Inf, mortally A AA Gen M Lovell 
Lieut J D Clark, Sth Int, badly Asst Adjt-Gen WW Markell 
Lieut C I Morris, Sth Int, severely Vol Aid-de-Camp G. W. Kendall 
—lost right foot Lieut-Col John Garland 
Lieut J Beardsley, Sth Inf, badly Maj W W Loring 
Lieut G Wainwright, Sth Inf, sev. Brev-Col J E Johnsten 
Lieut H J Hunt, 2d Art, slightly Capts—J H Wiliams 


Lieut J GS Snelling, Sth Int, severe Jas Barclay 
Lieut H F Clark, 2d Art, slightly C H Pearson 
Lieut W Hayes, 2d Art, slightly D E Hungerford 


Lieut J G Foster, corps of Eng, sev. M Danley 
Asst Surg J Simons, slightly D H McPhail 
Lieut Dent, 5th Inf, severely J S Simensen 
Lieut H Prince, 4th Inf, severely J B Backenstos 
Lieut A B Lincoln, 4th Inf, severely JSS Tucker 
Lieut H Thorne, 3d Drags, Aid to Geo Nauman 

Col Garland, severely Silas Casey 
Lieut Montgomery, Sth Inf, slightly J B Magruder 
Lieut Andrews, 3d Art, slightly J M Scantland 
Capt G Ker, 2d Drags, severely Robt G Gale 
Lieut Tree, 2d Drags, severely Moses J Barnard 
Lieut Walker, Mounted Rifles, sl’y Col S M Trousdale 
Lieut Williams, 3 Drags, slightly 

THE CARROLL FAMILY. | 

Few American families have rendered themselves so conspicuous by matri- 
monial alliance as the descendants of Charles Carroll. The following interest- 
ing particulars are from the New York Monitor. 

Mr. M‘Tavisk, who has lately been elected to represent the county of Dun- 


distinction. 


Hliscellaneons Articles. 


MEMORY RETURNING AT DEATH. 

Sir Astley Cooper relates the case of a sailor who was received into St. 
'/Thomas’s Hospital, in a state of stupor, from an injury in the head, which cen- 
tinued some months. After an operation, he suddenly recovered so far as to 
speak, but no one in the hospital understood his language. But a Welsh milk 
woman happening to come into the ward, answered him, for she spoke Welsh, 
which was his native language. He had, however, been absent from Wales 
more than thirty years, and previous to the accident had entirely forgotten 
Welsh, although he now spoke it fluently, and recollected not a single word of 
any other tongue. On his perfect recovery he again completely forgot his 
|| Welsh, and recovered his English. 

|| An Italian gentleman, mentioned by Dr. Rush, in the beginning of an illness 
| spoke English ; in the middle of it, French ; but, on the day of his death, spoke 
only Italian. 

A Lutheran clergyman, of Philadelphia, informed Dr. Rush that Germans 
and Swedes, of whom he had a large number in his congregation, when near 
| death, always prayed in their native languages, though some of them, he was 
'\confident, had not spoken them for fifty or sixty years. 

An ignorant servant girl, mentioned by Coleridge, during the delirium of fe- 
| iver, repeated, with perfect correctness, passages from a number of theological 
| works in Latin, Greek, and Rabbinical Hebrew. It was at length discovered 
that she had been a servant to a learned clergyman, who was in the habit of 
walking backward and forward along a passage by the kitchen, and there read- 
ing aloud his favorite authors. 

Dr. Abercrombie relates the case of a child, four years of age, who under. 
went the operation of trepanning while in a state «f profound stupor from a 
|fracture of the skull. After his recovery, he retained no fecollection either of 
_|the operation or the accident; yet at the age of fifteen, during the delirium of 


||a fever, he gave his mother an exact description of the operation, of the persons 


ipresent, their dress, and many other minute particulars. 

Dr. Pritchard mentions a man who had been employed with a beetle and 
wedges splitting wood. At night he put these implements in the hollow of an 
old tree, and directed his sons to accompany him the next morniag in making 
afence. In the night, however, he became mad. After several years his rea- 
son returned, and the first question he asked was, whether his son had brought 
home the beetle and wedges. ‘They, being afraid to enter into an explanation, 
oe they could not find them, on which he arose, went to the field where he 
had been accustomed to work so many years before, and found, in the place 
where he had lefr them, the wedges and the iron rings of the beetle, the wood- 
en part having mouldered away. 


JENNY LIND AND THE MESMERIST. 

We find the following singular statement in the Mauchester Courier :— 

**On the 3d instant, Mad’le Jenny Lind, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Schwabe, and a few of their friends, attended a sceance at Mr. Braid’s, for 
the purpose of witnessing some of the extraordinary phenomena of hyprot- 
ism. There were two girls who work in a warehouse, and who had just 
come in their working attire. Having thrown them into the sleep, Mr. 
Braid sat down to the piano, and the moment he began ,playing both som- 
vuambulists approached and joined him in singing a trio, Having awakened 


dalk in the Britrsh Parliament, was born in Baltimore in 1818. His father, one of the girls, Mr. Braid made a most startling ancouncement regarding 


John M‘Tavish, at present British consul in that city, married the youngest 
daughter of the late Mrs. Caton, the eldest daughter of the distinguished Car- 
roll of Carrollton, the last surviving signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Mr. Carroll had but three children ; his first born was a son, named after him, 
who died in the prime of life, leaving a widow and several children, the eldest 
of whom is Col. Charles Carroll, now residing on Carroll’s Manor, about four- 
teen miles from Baltimore ; one of his daughters married the Hon. Richard 
Bayard, late United States Senator from Delaware; another married Mr. Jack- 


son, of Philadelphia, and her sisters also married Philadelphians. ‘The eldest) 


daughter of Charles Carroll married a Mr. Caton, and left four daughters, the 
eldest of whom married the Marquis of Wellsley, eldest brother of the Duke of} 
Wellington, and during the reign of the late king of England she held royal 
levees in Dublin, when the Marquis was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. At th 

death of the Marquis, which took place in 1842, she was left with a moderate 
income, altogether insufficient to keep up the state of her rank ; but through 
the influence of the Duke of Wellington the Queen granted her a handsome 
pension, and gave her a residence at Windsor Castle, with some sinecure of- 
fice. The second daughter of Mrs. Caton married first Mr. Harvey, but after 
a few years of uncongenial union with him she obtained a divorce from the ec- 
clesiastical court, and by act of parliament, and shortly afterwards married the 
Duke of Leeds, one of the most wealthy nobles of England. She resides with 
the Duke on their baronial estate on the borders of Scotland, in England. The 
third daughter married, about ten years ago, Mr. Jernyngham, who, upon the 
death of his father, in 1839, became Lord Stafford, and succeeded te the es- 
tates of his father. I happened to be in London in car a 1839, and by the 
kind invitation of his Lordship accompanied him to the House of Peers on the 
oceasion of the Prorogation of Parliament by Her Majesty in person. ‘This was 
the first appearance of his Lordship in the house, and on which occasion he was 


dul orn in. 
‘The fourth daughter married Mr, M‘Tavish, in Baltimore, and she now re- 


the one who was still in the sleep. He said, although ignorant of the gram- 
mar of her own language when awake, when in the sleep she could aceom- 
pany any one in the room in singing songs in any language, giving both 
notes and words cerrectly——a feat which she was quite incompetent to per- 
form in the waking condition. Mr. B. requested any one in the room to put 
her to the test, when Mr. Schwabe played and sang a German song, in 
which she accompanied him correctly, giving both notes and words sim- 
ultaneeusly with Mr. Schwabe. 

* Another gentleman then tried her with one in Swedish, in which she 
also succeeded. Next, Jenny Lind played and sang a slow air, with Swe- 
dish words, in which the somnambulist accompanied her in the most per- 
fect manner, both as regarded words and music. Jenny now determined 
to test the powers of the somnambulist by one continued strain of the most 
difficult rolades and cadenzas, iacluding some of het extraordinary soste- 
nuto notes, with all their inflections from pianissimo to forte crescendo, 
and again diminished to thread-like pianissimo, but in all these fantastic 
tricks and displays of genius by the Swedish Nightingale, even to the 
shake, she was so closely and accurately tracked by the somnambulist, that 
several in the room occasionally could not have told, merely by hearing, 
that there were two individuals singing—so instantaneously did she catch 
the notes, and so perfectly did their voices blend and accord. 

a“ Next, Jenny having been told by Mr. Braid that she might be tested by 
some other language, commenced ‘Casta Diva,’ in which the fidelity of the 
somnambulist’s performance, both in words and music, fully justified all that 
Mr. Braid had alleged regarding her powers. The gir! has naturally a 
good voice, and has had a little musical instruction in some of the * Music 
tor the Million’ classes, but is quite incompetent of doing any such feat in 
the waking condition, either as regards singing the notes or speaking the 
words with the accuracy she did when in the somnambulist state. She was 
also tested by Madle. Lind in merely imitating language, when she gave 
ithe most exact imitations; and Mr. Schwabe also tried her by some diffi- 
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cult combinations of sound, which he said he knew no one was capable of 
imitating correctly without much practice, but the somnambulist imitated 
them correctly at once, and that whether spoken slowly or quickly. 

“ When the girl was aroused she had no recollection of any thing which) 
had been done by her, or that she had afforded such a high gratification to all 

resent. She said she merely felt somewhat out of breath, as if she had 

eenrunning. Mr. Braid attributes all this merely to the extraordinary exal- 
tation of the sense of hearing, and the muscular sense at a certain stage of 
the mind, which enables the patients to concentrate their undivided attention 
to the subject in hand, together with entire confidence in their own powers. 

“ By this means, he says, they can appreciate nice shades of difference in 
sound, which would wholly escape their observation in the ordinary condition, 
and the vocal organs are correspondingly more under control, owing to the 
exalted state of the muscular sense, and the concentrated attention and confi- 
dence in their own powers with which he endeavours to inspire them enables 
them to turn these exaltedsenses tothe best advantage. It is no gift of in- 
tuition, as they do not understand the meaning of the words they utter ; but 
it is a wonderful example of the extraordinary powers of imitating sounds at a 
certain stage of somnambulism. And wonderful enough it most assuredly is.” 


ALLIGATORS. 

A writer in the Providence Journal, who handles the subject of Alligators 
with great skill, concludes his interesting article with the following story :— 

“ It is said that an alligator will not approach a man who faces him boldly.— 
To this effect is the following narrative, which may be relied on as truth. A 
widow and an only son resided together on the bank of New River, much fre- 
quented by alligators in the summer and autumn. I have seen them there in 
droves of more than a dozen atatime. Ina bend of the river near the resi- 
dence of the widow and her son, was an extensive flat. For some purpose the 
yourg man wished to wade out to a considerable distauce from the shore.—| 
Taking a glance up and down, he discovered nothing in the form of an alligator, 
and ventured forth. Having progressed some hundred and fifty yards, he look- 
ed up, and, to his dismay, saw one of the monsters at a considerable distance, 
slowly and steadily moving towards him. Here was a dilemma. He was sat- 
isfied that, when he turned to flea, his terrible enemy would pursue, and that, 
to reach the shore before him was impossible. He had not even a club to de-, 
fend himself with, and was at once satisfied that he must serve the reptile for a 
meal unless he could save himself by stratagem. His measure was quickly ta- 
ken. He turned and waded deliberately towards the shore, but neither fast 
enough nor far enough to fatigue himself much. He then stopped and turned 
suddenly round, and saw that the alligator, which stopped also, had considera- 
bly lessened the distance between them. 

A second trial, and a third, produced a similar result. And so short was the 
distance now between himself and his deadly foe, that he was satisfied that to 
make a forth attempt to escape would de fatal. But he was now within hail of 
the house ; and his only chance for life was his rifle, which, like every Caroli- 
nian, he kept always primed and loaded. With the energy of despair, he called 
for his mother to bring him his gun. She responded to the call, but, on arri- 
ving at the water’s edge, and witnessing the terrible situation of her son, terror 
almost deprived her of the power of action. Rallying, however, after a while, 
she moved on through the water, and placed the rifle in his hands. And here 
now were mother aad son exposed to the same danger. Life or death hung on 
the trial of the skill of the son as a marksman. Realizing the great importance: 
of well braced nerves, a steady hand and good aim, he paused till all agitation! 
had passed away ; and then, with the same confidence as though in his favorite 
grove he was about to bring down a squirrel in sport, he raised his rifle—click 
—a sharp report—and—he was saved! ‘The ball entered the eye of the mon- 
ster, and when the smoke cleared away, he was floating on the water in the ag- 
onies of death! 

The alligator has been so frequently described, that no description of mine is 
neeessary. He is no beauty, and the only marks of the beau monde there is 
about him, is, that he is so intolerably scented up with the musk that it is disa-. 
greeable to approach him. His lank jaws and huge cavern of a mouth give 
him a disgusting and frightful appearance ; while his entire corporosity besides, 
with his apologies for legs, and the monstrous appendage of a tail, are by no 
means calculated to make you look on him with feelings of complacency. But! 
he is as his Creator formed him, and therefore a right and proper alligator. He 
reminds one of the philosopher who said every thing in creation was handsome. 


‘What think you of me?’ said a man with a miniature Bunker’s Hill on his, 


| 


shoulder. 


some enough for a humpbacked man. 


‘ Think of you,’ said the philosopher,—‘ why, I think you are hand- 


BERANGER AND THE ACTRESS. 

The admirable comic actress, Mademoiselle Dejazet, known by the name. 

f “‘ Fretillon,” from ber playing in that character of one of the Beran- 
ger’s pieces, tells the following story of a visit to the benevolent poet, the| 
first visit she had ever made him, though it was after making her renown) 
ina role of his creation, The writer, who gives the story in a late French, 
paper, takes it down from her own lips, and it seems, indeed, to be told, 
with her characteristic naivete and tender simplicity :— 

It was one of my sad days. And those days come oftener than the pub-| 
‘ic think—for, naturally, I am good at nothing but crying, and yet it is 
my profession to make people laugh. Well—I was as sad as the face of 
Duvert the Good, and a little out of humor. I took a hackney-coach| 
(‘by the hour,” with that economy that I always practise) and drove to! 
Passy. The charge for the fare was four francs and a half, and the driver, 
seerned a good creature, so I gave him, besides, five francs to drink—or 
at least it cost me fifteen francs, which I believe comes te the same thing. 
As I was leaving my friend, with whom I had come out to dine, she said, 
** Are you going away without seeing Beranger ?—Is it then a thing pos- 
sible to see Beranger ‘—to hear him speak ?—to speak tohim?” I asked. 

“* Oh,” said my friend, ‘‘ nothing more possible! He is only invisiblejto 
wealthy lion-hunters and stupid seekers of amusement. Besides, * Fretil- 
lon’ has a right to see him, if any body. Sit down and write him a little 
note!” 

I scratched a line—I don’t remember what—and put my trust in Pro- 
vidence, In a quarter of an hour, my messenger returned with this verse 
of answer from Berangez :— 

** Entrez, entrez, 6 tendre femme, 
Tous les bons ceurs sont mes élus : 
La charité remplit votre ame, 

Et je n’exige rien de plus. 
On est admis dans mon empire, 
Pourvu qu’on ait séché des pleurs, 


|—holy, holy water !—baptised like a child made sacred ! 


on Sous la couronne du martyre, 

Ou sous la couronne de fleurs. 
I seized my bonnet and shawl, and was there before I knew how I 
had taken a step. Beranger received me, with a smile,—so good, so 


sweet,—and he took my hand, which trembled so he could hardly find it, 


and thanked me for my visit, but said he was ashamed to say he had 
never before seen me. : 
“Oh !” I said, “ how fortunate! for, now, if you will permit me, I will 
play something, and for you alone /” 

He made a sign with his head, and I took a cushion, and put myself 
on my knees befure the author of ‘Fretillon,” like a child before her 
father. 1 took his two hands in mine, and sang him the Lisette of Be- 
ranger ! 

Oh my success! my intoxication! The poet’s tears fell on my forehead 
The beautiful, 
the precious, glorious baptism ! ‘ 
That night I played at the Palais Royal. Eh! I don’t know—giddy 
with happiness and pride! But I was applauded as I never had been ap- 
plauded before—and my comrade Lemenil, came to me as I left the stage : 
—‘* Where, in Heaven’s name, did you get the sparkle, the soul, the vi- 
tality and beauty you have shown just now?’ 

Beranger !” I said. 

** You have seen him, then ?” 

* Better! better! I have made him weep!” 

The gensitive actress finished her story in a flood of tears of her own, 
and the eyes of her two or three auditors were not dry, | Home Journal. 


ONE OF THE “ AUDIENCE.” 
One night last week, a tall, gaunt-looking fellow, from up the country, 
stopped before the Howard Atheneum, just as the crowd was passing in, 
to witness the performances of the Ravel Family, and having satisfied 
himself that it was a ‘‘ meeting ’ous,” he stepped over to the entrance. As 
he was passing the door- keeper, “ Ticket, sir!’ announced rather pe- 
remptorily by that functionary, set the stranger aback somewhat. 

A wot ?” 

** Your ticket.” 

haint any.” 

** Where is it ?” 

**T gin it to the rail-road chap.” 

*<] mean your entrance ticket here.” 

**] teil yer I haint any.” 

** You can get one below, sir.” 

Our friend went down to the office, where he applied for a ticket of ad- 
Mission, 

**T want a good seat, sir.” 

Fifty cents, sir.’” 

** Look here—I can’t go the half, stranger, but I’m good for a quarter” 

Ab upper circle ticket was furnished him, and our verdant gentleman 
mounted the stairs. He had leisure to gaze upon the crowd but for an in- 
stant, when Javelli made one of his daring springs upon the tight rope. 

“ Gee—Whittaker !” exclaimed the stranger—* wot’s that ?” 

But his surprise was drowned by the applause which followed, and Ja- 
wey threw one of his famous somersets, alighting upon the cords on his 
eet. 

“That’s the devil, sartain,” said Johnny Raw—“ it aint nobody else.— 
This is the pers’asion I like! Go it, hoss! you’re one on’em! Thunder 
and airthquakes, look at ’im! Wal, blister me ef I don’t come to town, 
and ’tend this meetin’ three times a week, sure.” Boston Times. 


THE OLD MAID’S THERMOMETER. 


AGE. . 

15. Anxious for coming out, and the attentions of the other sex. 

Begins to have some idea of the tender passion. 

. Talks of love in a cottage, and disinterested affection. 

. Fancies herself in love with some handsome man who has flattered her. 

. [sa little more diffident on account of being noticed. 

20. Commences being fashionable. 

: we —_ confident in her own attractions, and expects a brilliant estab- 
ishment. 

. Refuses a good offer, because he is not a man of fashion. 

. Flirts with every young man she meets. 

Wonders she is not married. 

Rather more circumspect in her conduct. 

. Begins to think a large fortune not quite so indispensable. 

Prefers the company of rational men to flirting. 

Wishes to be married in a guiet way, with a comfortable income . 

Almost despairs of entering the married state. 

Rather fearful of being called an “ Old Maid !” 

An additional love of dress. 

Professes to dislike balls, finds it difficult to get good partners. 

a how men can leave the society of sensible women to—flirt with 

chits. 

. Affects good humor in her conversation with men. 

. Jealous of the praises of women. 

. Quarrels with her friend who is lately married. 

Thinks herself slighted in society. 

. Likes to talk of her acquaintances who are married unfortunately. 

. Ill nature increases. 

. Very meddling and officious. 

. If rich, ag a dernier resort, makes love to a young man without fortune. 

. Not succeeding, rails against mankind. 

. Partiality for cards, and seanda] commences. 

. Severe against the manners of the age. 

. Strong predilection for a clergyman. 

. Enraged at his desertion. 

. Becomes desponding and takes -nuff. 

. Turns all sensibility to cats and dogs. 

. Adopts a dependant relation to attend upon her feline and canine nursery. 

. Becomes disgusted with the world, and vents all her ill humor on her un- 
fortunate relation. 


SIR GEORGE COCKBURN. 
The annexed article from the National Intelligencer will be read with in- 
terest for the historical reminiscences which it brings up: 
The latest papers from London announce the death, in August, of Gen. 
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Sir George Cockburn. He is stated to have died at Shanganah,‘near Bray, 
in the county of Dublin, aged eighty-four. He is called ** general” in the 
papers, but is better known to “ the oldest inhabitants” of Washington, and 
parts adjacent, by the title of ‘* Admiral ;” to which title, however, was 
added, by favor of his sovereign, the rank and emoluments of ‘‘ general of 
marines ” 

He is stated to have died at eighty-four years of age. He was, then, about 
fifty-one years old when, as admiral and second in command of the British 
= which visited the waters of the Chesapeake Bay under command 
of Admiral Cochrane, he volunteered to lead the detachment of sailors and 
marines that accompanied the British military force which, in August, 1514, 


invaded and captured the city of Washington. In that capacity the gallant 


admiral did the present proprietors of this paper the honor to superintend 
in person the sacking a the office of the National Intelligencer, destroy- 
ing the innocent types, aud burning the books found in it—the buildings 
then occupied by the publishers being saved from the flames only by the re- 
presentations of distressed females, whose adjoining houses would certain- 
ly have perished along wish it. 

They burnt the Capitol and the President’s House, and the only private 
property which they took the trouble to destroy was that of the editors. There 
are persons yet living who can remember the scene, and could describe the 


rather ludicrous appearance of the admiral, in full uniform. mounted upon an 


old field mare picked up on the march, with a ragged colt at her side ; the 
bluff old officer, haranguing the gathered crowd of non-combatants (chiefly 
women and children) gathered round him—pulling from his pockets a number 
or two of the “ Federal Republican,” (then published in Georgetown) retail- 
ing its ribald jests against the editors, and adopting the slang in which that 
paper habitually dealt, as well against them as against President Madison and 
the whole republican party. 

Well, well! It was a long time ago. The admiral was in bad odor amon 
us about that time, and he had doubtless been spoken of in the “ Nationa 
Intelligencer” in a manner to palliate, but hardly to justify, the pains that he 
took to destroy its office. We scolded him for it at the time, we remember ; 
but, considering that he was acting in his vocation, we have, ever since the 
peace quenched the feud between the two nations, entertained no malice! 
against him or his companions in this odious duty. ;+ We had, in truth, almost 
forgotten his name, and did not know that he was yet living, until the notice 
of his death unexpectedly met our eyes. Peace to his ashes! 


The greatest Newspaper Feat ever Performed —The greatest feat ever 
performed in newspaper printing was that executed upon the Ledger 
presses night before last, when the two new presses, (Hoe’s Last Fast,) 
were for the first time put in operation together. Each of these presses 1s 
capable of printing about twelve thousand impressions in an hour, but this 
rate of speed is not always necessary when the form goes to press at the 
usual hour of the evening, between ten and eleven o’clock, as even the im- 
mense edition of the Ledger can be workec off by daylight in the morning, 
at a speed of eight or nine thousand an hour, in time for distribution by 
the carriers. Night before last the presses were run together at the rate of, 
eight thousand each, and sixteen thousand impressions of the Ledger were 
peered off in a single hour with ease. This was what was never done be 
ore in any newspaper office in the world, and would scarcely be credited) 
if it were not witnessed by a number of individuals. The work, as every 
reader will see, was done as well as it was done quick, and the sheets bore 
a clear and handsome impression. Tho value of this new invention of Mr. 
Hoe was beautifully illustaated, and the superiority of the new principle| 


over the ordinary presses in petnt of speed, shown to be almost as great as) 


the magnetic telegraph is superior to the mails as an agent in the trans- 
mission of news. Both these inventions seem to have a close relation to 
each other, and to be required by the wants of the age. As the one flies 
with the quickness of light from one extreme point of the country to the 
other with intelligence, the other furnishes it to the public with a corres- 
ponding speed. he swiftest of all travellers is thought, and it seems that 
we are reaching that point of perfectiou in the arts that even the machines 
employec in the transmission of the work of thought partake of its own ra- 


id moti d i i ith eed of lightning. 
pid motion and spread intelligence with the speed o igl pining i 


Cool.—Under the head of *‘ Jail Delivery” the Alexandria Democrat re- 
cords the escape of several prisoners from the jail at that place on the night 
of the 27th ult. Amongst the number who “ vamosed” was a notorious 
scamp named Powers, who was lately arrested at Alexandria on the charge 
of negro stealing in Augusta,Ga. This chap, before taking leave of his 
quarters, coolly concocted the following, which he left in his cell :— 

Jail Room, Saturday Evening. — 

Gentlemen.—Business of importance compels me to leave Alexandria 

rish this night; but I cannot help returning my sincere thanks to Mr. 
M. Staflord, Mr. T. Fearel and Mr. Reed, for their hospitality while in jail. 

Yours, when you get me again, — James Powers. 
‘« Business of importance” compelling him to leave the parish is a rich 


7 Washington, Oct. 17. 
Last evening, Mr Uuriah Brown made an experiment, agreeably to an act 
of Congress voting him $10,000 for the purpose, with his Greek or liquid fire. 
On an island in the basin, in front of the President’s House, he had erected a 
mast some eighty feet high, with tar barrels strung to it from bottom to top. 
Next he had a gondola, covered all over with zine, so as to be impervious to 
fire, or the shot of the enemy, and on this gondola was stationed an engine, 
worked by steam, for throwing the liquid fire up the mast, the tar barrels on 
which, stood for the rigging which is generally attached to the masts of vessels. 
All this being ready, the Gondola was drawn up within some twenty yards of 
the mast, and the engine commenced playing. At first it threw up a yellow 
liquid, which exhibited no fire, and only served to produce a general titter from 
the seven or eight hundred persons assembled in the vicinity to witness the per- 
formance! In a few moments, however, the engine was again set in motion, 
and this time with better success, for out belched a huge volume of lurid fire, 
accompanied with a heavy black smoke, which ran up the masts, setting the 
barrels on fire in an instant! Volume after volume of the devouring elemen: 
was poured forth upon the mast, until the barrels were consumed, when the 
Gondola was moved off and the spectators left for their homes, not a few of 

them exclaiming, “There goes the little sum of $10,000 for nothing !” 

Mr. Brown, I learn, made a similar experiment at Baltimore in 1814. His 
plan would look more feasible, if he could easily get his vessel alongside of the 
enemy. But while he would be doing this the enemy's thirty-two pounders, 
with their hot shot, might blow his vessel to atoms, while his men managing’ 
his engine might easily be picked off by the sharp-shooters in the wang eg 


Jas. G. Mountain, one of our Agents, is fully authorized to collect sub- 
scription and obtain subscribers for this Journal. 


Marriep—On Thursday, Oct. 21, at the Church of the Ascension, by 
the Rev. Dr. J. M. Wainwricur, Mr. WitiiaM G. Reap to Acres Ma- 
TILDA CLARKE, daughter of the Hon. Aaron Clarke, all of this city., 


Drep—On Thursday morning last, the 21st inst., Mrs. Many Ann, wife 
of Freperick Lancasnire, and yourgest daughter of Thos. Browning, 
aged 24 years and 8 months. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 83 a9} per cent. prem. 
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| By the Cambria, at Boston, from Liverpool, and the Missouri from Cher- 
bourg, we have European dates to the 5th inst. 

The general aspect of commercial and business intelligence is gloomy 
‘and unsatisfactory. Further failures, and to a heavy amount, have taken 
‘place in England ; still it is feared the storm has not spent its fury, and 
further disasters are looked for. Money was extremely scarce, and most 
‘kinds of breadstuffs had suffered a decline, though at the latest dates they 
\had rallied slightly. Cotton was also down. It is said that few of the 
jhouses, whose failure is announced by this arrival, have any connexion 
\with this country. 

| In Ireland a strong opposition is being made to the payment of rents 
and poer rates. Indeed, there seems to be a general movement in favor of 
‘the tenant right measure. The following, from one of the most able and 
‘impartial of the London journals, explains tolerably well the present as- 
pect of affairs in this most unfortunate country :— 


| In Ireland, the fine harvest has not secured a tranquil winter. On the 
‘contrary, as the people revive from the depression of actual famine, their 
\perversity seems to revive. It now takes a different shape—agitation 


against the payment of rents to the landlords. The old struggle for the - 


land is renewed. An immeuse meeting has been held in Tipperary, pro- 
\tessedly to promote the extension of the Ulster tenant-right to the South- 
‘ern provinces; what the meeting resolved to demand, however, was not 
the customary tenure of Ulster, but a compulsory law, conferring on the 
tenant a right to his occupation so long as he pays his rent. This would 
leither resolve itself into absolute property, the rent sinking to a nominal 
form, or it would become a species of base tenure or villenage—a social 
‘stage anterior to that of free tenancy, and incompatible with free institu- 
tions. Atthe meeting, indeed, a speaker who could not be put down, and 
[whe evidently found tavor with a considerable part of the crowd, boldly 
demanded a perpetual tenure for the tenant, irrespectively of rent. In 
jsome parts of Ireland, the tenants, acting on a similar principle of inde- 
|pendent right in the soil, are actually repudiating the payment of rents 
new due. And finally, Mr. John O'Connell issues an address tu the peo- 
ple, exhorting them to pay their rents to the ‘‘ cruel landlords,” in such 
\terms as to imply that the payment is a voluntary sacrifice. 

From this addition to the many organized anarchies of Ireland, it is evi- 
dent that the prospects for the ensuing winter are not smiling. They are 
ithe worse, inasmuch as this perverse deliberate resolve not to pay is likely 
jenough to be backed in many instances by actual inability to pay. There 
is no money for rates, or rept, or food. Deprived of the potatoe, which 
thas been sown over a much smaller breadth of land, the people will want 
maize ; but the maize must be bought, and it does appear doubtful whether 
they will be much better supplied with cash than they were last year. It 
is true that a much larger breadth of land has been sown with grain; but 
that must go to pay the rent; and small part of the proceeds will reach 
‘the tenant or the laborer to buy maize withal. At the Tipperary meeting, 
jone of the speakers suggested that the tenants could retain that grain as 
food; and ir Clare, the anti-rent agitators have punished the payer of rent 
‘by appropriating his corn. There is likely, therefore, to be a struggle for 
ithe crop as well as for the renfs. It must indeed be sooner determined ; 
‘but the fact shows the bad faith which mixes with the bad fortune of the 
Irish, and so powertully helps to cripple their resources. 

The ensuing winter, then, is likely to need more skill and energy in the 
Government than the two that have passed. The default of fi was an 
overwhelming calamity, which demanded one direct course of counterac- 
\tion—the people were starving, and food was to be supplied at all cost. 
The paramount and peremptory necessity superseded any need for consi- 
dering the basis of a policy—that was determined by the necessity itself, 
But the complicated anarchy to which the state of Ireland is returning— 
for defiance of social institutions is anarchy in the most literal sense of the 
term—demands a vigorous and sagacious policy of government; as conci- 
liatory as possible, coercive if necessary. 


Preparations were making in Switzerland for the suppression of the Son- 
derbond by force of arms. A sanguinary civil war is feared, on account ef 
the resolution of the latter to resist the Diet. It is said that two Cantons 
alone are prepared to take the field with 40,000 men. 


Italy is still in a disturbed state, and much resembles a smouldering vol- 
cano, which may at any moment burst forth in a torrent of flame. 


The Moniteur has offieially announced the resignation of Marshal Soult 
as President of the Council, and the appointment of M. Guizot to the post, 
The Marshal’s resignation was conveyed in the following letter to the 
King :— 
Soultberg (Tarn), 15th September. 

Sire—I was in the service ef my country sixty-three years ago, when the 
old Monarchy was still standing, before the first dawnings of our national 
Revolution. A soldier of the Republic and lieutenant of Napeleon, I have 
taken part without ceasing in the immense struggle for the independence, 
the liberty, and the glory of France ; and | was among those who sustained 
it till the last day. Your Majesty deigned to believe that my services 
might be useful to the new and not less patriotic struggle which God and 
France have called on you to sustaimfor the firm establishment of our con- 


|stitutional order; and I tender thanks to your Majesty for it. It is the ho- 
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nor of my life that my name thus occupies a place in all the labors, war-|/to silence every brother performer. 


like and pacific, which have assured the triumph of our great cause. The 
confidence of your Majesty sustained me in the last services that I endea- 
vored to render. My devotedness to your Majesty and to France still ex- 
ists as strong as ever; but I feel that my strength is not equal to it. Let 
your Majesty permit me to devote what strength remains to me to repose 
and reflection, now that I am arrived at the end of my laborious career. 
I have devoted to you, Sire, the activity of my latter years; give me the 
repose of my old services, and permit me to place at the foot of your Ma- 
jesty’s throne my resignation of the Presidency of the Council, with which 
you deigned to invest me. I shall enjoy this repose in the midst of that 
general security which the great wisdom of your Majesty has assured to 
France, and to all those who have served her and love her. 

My gratitude for the goodness of your Majesty, my wishes for your pros - 
perity and that of your august family, will accompany me in that repese 
to my last day, and will not cease to equal that unchangeable devotedness 
and the profound respect with which [ have the honor to be, Sire, your 
Majesty’s most humble and most obedient servant, 

MarsHau Duc pe DaLMATIE. 


The solution of the Spanish difliculty in relation te the succession, is, if 
rumor is to be believed, in a fair way of being brought to an amicable con- 
clusion. When the great outcry was raised against the Montpensier mar- 
riage, we expressed the confident opinion that there was no probability that 
the peace of Europe would be endangered by it, and from present appear- 
ances, our judgment would seem to be fully borne out. The following re- 
marks on the subject are copied from the Speciator :— 

In the affairs of Spain,“ rumour” has so often become an event, that 
some importance attaches to a dominant rumour of the day, according to 
which the succession to the throne, after Queen Isabella, is to be modified 
by arevival of the Salic law. The probability of the rumour is increased 
by the fact that it is gravely discussed in journals which support the policy 
of Lord Palmerston. 

The chief advantage anticipated from such a step is obvious: it would cut 
the Gordian knot of the dispute between France and England. It would in 
fact be a compromise between all the parties to the dispute about the Span- 
ish succession, Reserving the rights of Queen Isabella, the actuul occupant 
of the throne, it would yield great part of what has been claimed by the 
partisans of Don Carlos and by the French. According to the rumour the 
whole of the Carlist pretension would not be conceded, because the second 
branch would still be excluded in favour of the third branch, represented 
by Don Francisco de Paula. But the French, it is to be presumed, would 
be conciliated by the recognition of their principle of succession, while the 
more immediate object of their intrigues, the coronation of the Duchess ct 
Montpensier, would be prevented in a manner the least humiliating to the 

ride of French diplomancy. England would carry out her vindieation of 
seme Isabella’s claim, and the exclusion of the Absolutist Carlos ; but 
would yield every thing else. No party would be quite satisfied, but each 
might derive consolation from the partial submission of its antagonists. 

This week we have authentic news from the City of Mexico to the 28th 
of September. Gen. Scott had been in quiet possession of the city from 
the 16th. Onthe 14th the Americans entered the city, and Gen. Scott 
had reached the Palace, when an emeute broke out among the lower part 
of the?populace, which was not fully quelled till the 16th. All accounts 
agree im stating that the American troops acted with the utmost forbear- 
ance and that it was only in cases of the clearest, necessity that any severi- 
ty was exhibited. Santa Anna had resigned the Presidency, and report 
has it that he retired on Puebia. We give very copious accounts of the 
Mexican affairs in our news columns, to which we would refer our readers. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Traian Opera Company.—The New York Opera Company of Messrs. San- 
quirico and Patti gave their first concert at the Tabernacle an Wednesday even 
ing last. ‘The audience was very thin, in spite or perhaps on account of the 
three hymns in honor of Pius 1X. announced ‘on the bills. We heard on that 
occasion some new artists, la Signorina Amelia Patti, and Messrs. F’. Bailiniand 
Macchi. ‘The first looks very much like Miss Barili, and it is easy to see they 
are of the same family. Her voice is fine, but is not yet very cultivated, In 
the solo of «la Carita” she was twice out of breath, and looked as a scholar in 
a solfeggio’s class, She sung better her cavatina from “ Robert le Diable,” 
and gave C without difficulty ; the new prima donna, however, is too young, too 
much diffidant, too awkward in her manners, and above all too cold in her sing- 
ing to be very successful on the stage. We should advise her also not to put 
any more blue, red, and white ribbons on her hair ; after all, this was perhaps} 
an homage to our national colors. As we iike to be just in every thing, we shall 
add that we neticed with pleasure that Miss Patti pronounces French as well as 
Italian. 

The new tenor, Sigr. Bailini, sung but one solo, the cavatina « Ella in poter 
del barbaro” in Verdi’s “ Attila.” The piece is effective, but not very high, 


beginning with “ Norma.” 
ry of her exertions. 
of that order will find us ready to support them. 


trated “ Family Bible.” 
embellished by a beautiful Line engraving on steel, representing ‘ Joseph pre- 
jsenting his father to Pharoah.” 
quality to the previous numbers, and we consider this the heighth of praise. 


fidently expect to find it, on perusal, a work of instruction and interest. 
contents consist of sketches of the lives of the most eminent American Pain- 


It isa pity to spoil thus the charm of a 
magnificent voice. 

The chorusses were large, well drilled, and really good. So was the orches- 
tra. The overtures to “la gazza ladra’’ and * William Tell” were given with 
spirit, and well {conducted by Sigr. Rapetti We have observed that the 
solo pastorale in William Tell’s overture, was performed by an English horn, as 
it ought always to be, and not by an oboe. We shall furtheradd that this sol o 
was interpreted by an artist of talent. The new piccolo is good also, but rather 
inclined to play too loud. The new violoncellist was not as true as Mr. Boucher 
generally is, and we regretted the absence of this last mentioned artist, As a 
whole, however, the new orchestra is decidedly good, and provided the singers 
of the new company do not quarrel together. and be hard at study under their 
maestri Barili and Bonzanini, we hope a tolerable opera for the coming winter. 


_ Broapway Tuearre.—On Thursday last the French ballet under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Bartholomin and Monplaisir,gave for tb cir a>st appearance a diver- 


tisement called «1’Almee.” We have time only to announce their success. 
{n our next we shall have a full account of their performa ces. 


Park Tuearre.—Mrs. Anna Bishop has began this week a series of operas, 
This talented artist deserves a serious appreciato- 
We shall render her full justice Saturday next ; artists 


Mr. Dempster, the popular ballad singer, gave the first of a series of Con- 


certs at the Tabernacle last evening. We go to press at such an hour that we 
are not able to give a circumstantial report, but his popularity is so great, that 
he cannot help but have a crowded house. We perceive that he was to have 
sang several songs, the airs of which are new, and composed by himself, and 
that he was also to sing the ever popular “ May Queen,” 


Literarp Notices. 


Geo. Virtue, of 26 John Street, has sens us No 56 of his beautifully illus- 
This number proceeds as far as 125th Psalm, and is 


The letter press and paper are fully equal in 


“ Artist-Life ; or Skerches of American Painters.”—By Heary T. Tucker- 
man, author of “ Thoughts on the Poets,” &c.—We have only been able to 
glance at this work, but the ability of the author is so well known, that we con- 
The 


ters, from Benjamin West and Allston, down to Edmonds, Leutye, and Deas. 
Published, in a very neat and creditable manner, by D. Appleton & Co., 200 
Broadway. 

Berford & Co., 2 Astor House, has sent us the 3d No. of their Operatic Li- 


brary, in which is given Bellini’s celebrated * Norma.” 


The same house have sent us No. 5 of their reprint of “ Chambers’ Miscel- 


lany,” which is put forth in an exceedingly chaste and neat style, and from the 


intrinsic merits of the work must meet with an extensive sale. 
We are also indebted to the same publishers for the October number of the 


«* People’s Journal,” an able periodical published in London, for which Berford 


& Co. are Agents for this country. 
Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


Cricket—Single Wicket Match between Sams and Comery.—This 
match was played on Friday, the 15th inst., on the St. George’s Ground, 
and after a well-contested game, terminated in favor of Sams. The play on 
both sides was remarkably good, and when we take into consideration the 
bowling of Comery, who is considered the best bowler in this country, we 
must award to Sams the highest praise for the bold and masterly style of 
batting, which enabled him to obtain so signal atriumph. Below is the 
score :— 


SAMS. COMERY. 
ist Innings...... 59 balls 25 runs | Ist Innings...... 69 balls 14 runs. 
2d 36 10 2d eeeeee 65 balls 13 = 
Wide 2 
Total 35 


The play commenced at forty-three minutes after eleven, and terminated 
at fifteen minutes after three. 


ELEVEN OF ALL ENGLAND AGAINST TWENTY-TWO OF BIR- 
MINGHAM AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


compared to the music of Ernani, Foscari, Macbeth, &c., of the same com- 

poser. The voice of this artist is agreeable and sweet, but he is not always’ 
perfectly true, and his appearance is not prepossessing. Sizr. Macchi perform | 
ed a solo concerto on the clarionet ; the piece was his own, we believe, and 
quite pleasant. After an introduction, the first bars of which are borrowed from 
* la gazza ladra,” was a tema with variation, a cantabile and a polacea finale ; 
this is the old and favorite shape of Concert pieces, and we like it for our part. 
This composition was deservedly applauded, and performed in good style. Mr. 
Macchi will become a precious auxiliary to our orchestras ad instrumental con- 
certs. We have not much to say about Messrs. Sanquirico and Beneventano ; 
although they are in public favor, we were never very fond of them. Mr. San 

quirico does not sing enough, and is too much of a buffo carwcaturo, and Mr. 


This match was commenced on Monday last, at the New Ground, Bir- 
mingham, in the presence of a large assemblage of spectators. The twenty 
two first took the bat by sending in Mr, Mousiey and Nixon, Hillyer and 
Mr. Mynn being the bowlers. Nixon commenced with a one from Hillyer, 
and after a time marked one to the leg from Mr. Mynn, and then drove Hill- 
yer fur two, and one to the leg, when the ball hit Mr, Mousley’s leg, and 
went on the wicket; one wicket and6 runs. Mr. Clifford filled the vacan- 
cy, when Nixon sent Mynn away for two, and one in the same place to the 
off, and then made a cut jor two from the same bowler, and also drove him 
for three [cheers]. Clifford began with a one, and Nixon followed suit, when 
he gave a chance to Guy, which was fatal; two wickets and 17 runs. Lord 
Littleton made his appearance, but Mynn sent him back with a bailer with- 
out arun, which made room for Muliins, Clifford made two to the leg, and 
the ball being overthrown, made two more. Three maiden overs followed, 
when Muilins made a splendid hit to the booth for four, Clifford two to the 


Beneventano is exaggerated in the extreme; it scems that his only object is) 


leg from Hillyer, and then two in the slip from Mynn. Mullins marked one 
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from Hillyer, and a beautiful hit to the leg from Mynn for four [cheers], 46 rans, Cook came next, and was bowled by Hillyer without scoring, 
and then was caught by Dorrinton, the wicket-keeper ; four wickets and 35 which made a place for Mullins, who sent Hillyer a boother for four [cheers] 
ruas, Elmbhirst joined Clifford, whea the latter gentleman made two to the but in the next over Mynn sent Moorsom to the right about ; thirteen wick= 
leg from Mynn, and then made thzee with a back hit, which amused the eis and 50 runs. Langley came next, and Mullins made two, and with an 
company, but Mynn settled Elmhirst without scoring ; five wickets and 40 overthrow made another three, when Mynn got about his timber; fourteen 
runs ; Bass faced Clifford, when the latter gentleman was bowled by Hill- wickets and 56 runs. Clifford joined Langley, and began with a cut for 
yer, for 13, by good play, obtained by a four, a three, two twos, and twosin- one from Mynn, and one from Hillyer, when Mynn ordered him back again; 
gles; six wickets and 40 runs. Norton came next, and Bass was caughtin fifteen wickets and 5S ruus. Eades faced Langley, and Clarke took up the 
the slip by Hillyer without scoring, which made way for Burt; but in the) bowling from Hillyer, when Langley drove him for three, which finished 
next over Hillyer gave Norton notice to be off; eight wickets and still 40 the secomd day’s play. 
runs. Roby joined Burt, and commenced with aone. Burt followed suit, Wednesday.—Clarke bowled a maiden and Mynn’s first ball was wide ; 
Roby another single, when Mynn disposed of him with a bailer; nine wick-| Eades was then caught by Mynn from Clarke; sixteen wickets and 62 runs. 
ets and 43 runs. G. Barker followed, and marked one, Burt two tothe leg, Mousley next came, but was bowled by Clarke the first ball, which made 
Barker two in the slip, and another to the leg, when Dean took up the bow- way for J. Barker. Langley hit Mynn to the leg for two, and made two 
ling at Mynn’s end, and soon after Barker got his leg before his wicket from more with an overthrow; but J. Barker could not keep Clarke away from 
Hillyer; ten wickets down and 57 runs. Sopp then made lis appt arance, his stumps; eighteen wickets and 66 runs. Mr Hardwick was next, when 
and commenced with a one from Dean to the leg, and a cut for one more; Langley marked two from Mynn, and then a single, when Dean took up the 
but in the next over Hillyer settled Burt, after making a two and five sin- bowling at Mynn’s end, and Hardwick made one from him, Langley follow- 
gles; eleven wickets and 60 runs. Mallaby filled the vacant place, and two ing suit; Hardwick then sent Clarke away for two, and served Dean the 
maiden overs were bowled, when Sopp made one from Dean, and soon after same way, but soon atter Mynn laid wait for him in the slip, and caught 
sent Hillyer round to the leg, but Guy caugit him; twelve wickets and 63 him; nineteen wickets and 79 runs, Gem followed, when Langley was 
runs.{* Langley filled his place, but Dean settled him without scoring ; caught by Dorrinton from Clarke, and it was agreed that Mallaby should 
thirteen wickets and 63 runs. Moorsom joined Mallaby, when the latter goin for Stokes, who was absent. Mallaby marked two, and then gave a 
wag caught by Dean from Hillyer without aroun; fourteen wickets and still chance, which was net taken, but was soon after bowled by Clarke, which 
63 ruus. Eades came next, but Hillyer ordered Moorsom back again for 0; finished the in: ings, amounting to $2, leaving England 69 runs to get to 
fifteen wickets, and the score not altered. Hardwick followed, and ten win, who sent in Pilch and Felix, which is very unusual, Felix marked 
maiden overs were bowled by Dean and Hillyer, when Eades marked one seven witha three, a two, and two singles and then gave a chance to Lang- 
from the latter ; but in the next over Hillyer got about his timbers; seven- Jey, which was fatal; one wicket and 12 runs. Martingell filled the va- 
teen wickets and 64 runs. Fullford followed, and marked a two, when he caucy, but did not trouble the scorers, which made way for Pell, who com- 
was stumped by Dorrinton from Dean, which made way for Cook, who mark. menced with a two, and was then bowled by Nixon; three wickets and 18 
ed four singles, and then a splendid cut for three from Hillyer. Cookdrove runs. Guy joined Pilch and the latter having made his score to 9, was 
Dean for twe, but in trying for three was run out, having scored eleven, bowled by Langley ; four wickets and 22 runs. Parr filled the vacant place, 
with a three, a two, and the rest singles. Stoke filled the vacant place, but was soon disposed of for 1; tive wickets and 25 runs, Dorrinton came 
Hardwick having been playing well, but could not score, till at last Hillyer next, and a few singles were obtained, when Nixon eettled Guy’s business ; 
got into his wicket: nineteen wickets and 75 runs. J. Barker came next, six wickets down tor 29 runs. Mynn joined Dorrinton, when the latter 
and commenced with a three, and made two more singles, when Hil yer) was caught by Cook from Nixon; seven wickets and 31 runs. Clarke fol- 
slipped into his wicket, and Gem was the last, but Hillyer settled him the jowed, when the most intense interest was manifested at this time, the 
first ball, which finished this innings with SO runs. The bowling was of @ Birmingham gentlemen being in high spirits. Mynn drove Langley for 
very experior character, and especially that of Hillyer. Mynn bowled for three [cheers], and Clarke gave a chance, which was not taken, and made 
some tine on Monday, but scarcely with his usual precision and effect, as two for it, and then drove Langley for three, when Myna was caught by 
the ground did net appear to suit him. Dean afterwards took the ball, and Langley from Nixon; eight wickets and 40 runs, 
his bowling was of a first-rate character. Several of the best wickets on Dean joined Clarke, who began with two singles, and then marked a two, 
the Birmingham side were lost without a run; but there was some good when he gave a chance to Langley, which was taken. Hillyer was the 
batting displayed by G. M. Barker, Clifford, Nixon, Mullins, and Cook. last, and they ran the score to 59, when Nixon got Hillyer’s wicket down, 
England sentin Pell and Hillyer, Nixon and Roby being the bowlers. but it was a nv ball, which made 60. Clarke then sent Langley away for 
Nixon’s was a maiden over, and Roby followed suit, when Pell sent Nixon) two, Hillyer one from Nixon, and Clarke followed suit. Clarke made two 
for a boother, which was a four, and then marked two. Hillyer began with trom Langley, and then gave a chance to Barker in the slip, which was 
a single, and soon followed it up for another. Pell marked t:vo singles, fatal. It was a most splendid catch, and finished the game, Birmiagham 
then two twos, made a cut for three, and then gave a chance to Mousley | thus winning by five runs only, the match being one of the finest ever 
which was taken; one wicketand 1S runs. Dean filled the vacancy, and pjayed, ‘ 
after a few overs “ time” was called, which ended the first day’s play. = | fhe bowling of Nixon and Langley throughout the match was admira- 
Tuesday.—Hillyer and Dean again took their stations against the same ‘ole, and contributed in no small degree to the success of their party, the 
bowlers, Hillyer made one in slip, but Nixon soon slipped Dean’s timber’ style of the latter completely puzzling the All Eagland players. The tol- 
down; two wickets and 21 runs, Parr faced Hillyer, and commenced with owing is the score :— ’ 


a two from Nixon, and then made a boother for four and a cut for one, when BIRMINGHAM 
Hillyer was caught in the slip by G. Barker; three wickets and 29 runs || FIRST INNINGS. ; SECOND INNINGS 
Pilch joined Parr, when the latter sent Roby away for two, and Pilch led off 5. Mousley, Esq., b. Hillyer.... 0 b. Clarke...cccecccsess WE Vee 
with a one from Roby ; Parr two twos following, and a single in the same) Jiyon, Gay, b. Hillyer ...... 14. b. 
place, and then sent the ball clear out of the ground for six, amidst loud |q (lifford, Esq., b. Hillyer .... 13 b. Mynn........0ccccecccceee 2 
cheering. Langley took up the bowling at Roby’s end, and bowled two! ord Lyttelton, 0 Dean 
wides, when Parr gave an easy chance from him, but it was not taken, but!/Mullins, Esq., st. Dorrinton, b. 
was soon after bowled by Nixon, after making two more singles; four wicks IL Mynn.. 9 
ets and 55 ruus. Felix joined Pilch, and began with a single, and then made) Elmhurst, Esq.,b. Myon....... 0 b. Mynn. eee Sepeoebts. +3 
another single, when he was bowled by Langley ; five wickets and 65 runs | 4 Bass, Esq.,c. Hillyer, b. Mynn 0 c. Pell, b. Hillyer.......ssse05 4 
Guy made his appearance and began with a single, and Pilch, who had WM. Norton, Esq.,b. Hillyer. O b. Hillyer ....c....ccceceeeee 2 
been marking singles, made 2 cut for three, but soon after Nixon cut ©. Burt, Esq.,b. Hillyer.ssese. 7 b. Hillyer secescsccceccececeee 1 
down his timbers; six wickets and ¥3 runs. b. 2 b, Hillyer 2 
Mr. Mynn came next, and eight majden overs were bowled, when Lang: G. M. Barker, Esq., leg before 
ley gave a wide ball, as did also Nixon ; Mynn then obtained one from the wicket, b, Hillyer......see00 5 hb, ef 
latter, and Guy tollowed suit, when Mynn gave a chance to Elmhurst, Sopp, c Guy, b. Hillyer.... ... 3  c. Feller, b. Mlliees .cunkzs-ces 10 
which was fatal; 7 wickets and 7S runs. Martingell faced Guy, and s000|/3, Mallaby, Esq.,c. Dean, b.Hill- 
sent Nixon in the booth for four, and the next bail for two more, and then) O FUN 3 
one in the slip, but in the next over Langley found out his wicket ; eigh' | Langley, b. Dean...eseceseeeee O c. Dorrinton, b. Clarke ........ 13 
wickets and eighty-five runs. Dorrinton filled the vacancy, and drove) Moorsom, E.q., b. Hillyer... O b. 
Langley for two, when Guy was caught by Brown, who was fielding for} G. Eades, Esq., ». Hillyer...... 1 ©. Mynn, b. Clarke .......0.... 0 


Bass; nine wickets and 89 rune, Clarke was the last, and commenced)y pardwick, Esq., c. Guy, b. 
with a two, made two more singles, and then went aff his ground and 
stumped by Sopp, which finisned this innings with 94 runs, Dorrinton p Fulltord, Esq., c. Dorriaton, 


c. Mynn, b. 


bringing out his bat with four to his name, This brought the betting from!) ‘b. Dean ...ccccccccosecseses 2 bz cscs. © 
2 and 3 to | to nearly even. ll b. 
In Birmingham’s second innings, Lord Lyttelton and Bass were the two stokes, 
first to take their stations at the wickets, Hillyer and Dean being the bowl. ||j. Barker, keq., b. Hillyer ..... 5 b.Chske.................2... 0 
ers. Lyttelton commenced with a one, the first ball from Hillyer, and then jy Gem, Esq., b. Hillyer....... 0 nat ao... wee > 
a two, the first trom Dean, and followed it up for two more [cheers.] Bass 
began with a single trom Hillyer, and Lyttetton followed suit, when Dean 
slipped down his lordship’s wicket; one wicket and 7 runs. Mr. C. Bur, wn 5S 
filled the vacancy, and Jed off with a one the first ball, but Hillyer set- | 
tled his account the next over; two wickets and Sruns, Sopp followed, |, : 
and began with a one from Dean, and then sent a boother fer four [cheers,] |) ENGLAND. 
when dinner-time was called. FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
After the repast, Mynn took up the bowlin;s at Dean’s end, and gave a//Q. C. Pell, Esq., c. Mousley, b. 


Nixon ere eee eee eee eee 15 
. Langley, b. 
. Hardwick, b, 


maiden over, When Sopp was caught by Felix at the point; three wickets | 
and 20 runs. Elmhurst came next, when Bass made a cut for two trom! .< 
Mynn, aud thea another single, when Pell waited upon him and caught | Dean, b. NIXON O 
him ; four wickets and 23 ruas. G. M. Barker joined Elmhurst, and play- Parr, b, Nixon ...seeeeeseeeeee 23 


2 

6 

c 

N c 1 

e ball on his wicket, which made way for Roby, who made a cut for Pilch, b. IXOD sseeeeeneeerees Ee 
pity Hillyer sent his bails flying; six wickets and 25 runs. Norton faced N. Felix, Esq., b. Langley..... 2 ec. Langley, b. Nixon ..-seesees 7 
Elmhurst, and the latter gentleman led off with a single; Norton com- |Guy, c. Bass, b, 3 NIKON 6 
menced with a cut for two, and was then bowled by Hillyer ; seven wickets’ |A. Mynn, Esq.,c. Elmhurst.... 1 ¢, Langley, b. Langley.-sseeees 7 
and 31 runs. Mallaby came next, and made a cut for three, and his hat fall- Martingeli, b. Langley....+.... 7 Hardwick, b, 0 
ing off, be went off his ground for it, and was given out ; eight wickets, 34 \Dorrinton, NOt OUl.seeeeeeeeess 4 C, Cook, b. Nixon. cescceseeee 2 
runs. Nixon filled the vacant station, but Mynn settled him without troub-|/Clarke, st. Sopp, b. Nixon..... 4 ¢, Barker, b. Langley.......... 13 
ling the scorers, which made way for Moorson. Elmhurst marked one, and By@S .seseeseeeeerecserees 4 By@3..-sesecesereveeeeees 3 
followed it up for two, and then sent Hillyer round to the leg for four Wate 
[cheers] a splendid hit, but soon after Mynn sent his bails away ; ten wick. No 2 
ets and 43 runs. Fullford followed, and Moorsom began with a one from) _ ins 
Total os 


Hillyer, but the latter soon settled Fullford’s business ; eleven wickets andi) =Total ssrserreeeseevesvens 


| 
| 
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i THE PROCESS OF THE SCULPTOR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. — 
ia From a paper in the ** Literary World,” signed G, H. Calvert, we ex- A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 


Sg snot me our hou hqa of the method in which statues are wrought Ship Fever, Dysentery, etc., etc.—May not all sickness be a deficiency of some vital princi 
: < |leiple of the blood? O in conditi 

: } ‘ | ciple o o T, May not certain conditions be necessary to enable the blood to be- 

‘The conception being matured in the artist’s mind, the first step a ‘come the recipient of exygen, so that its discarbonizing power shall be sustained in full vigor? 

It is probably the want of these influences may be the occasion of ‘‘ Ship Fever,” and all fe- 


the process of giving form to it 1s to erect, on a firm pedestal, a skeleton 
of iron, whose height, breadth, and limbs are determined by the size and 
shape of the proposed statue. In this case, it would be about five feet 
high, with branches, first at the shoulders, running down forward for the 
arms, then at the hips, to support the large mass ot clay in 
thence into two for the legs. t me is 
roughly built, with wet clay, the pre-determined image. Rapidly is this, 
moulded into an approximation to the buman form ; and when the trunk, 
head, and limbs have been definitely shaped, then begins the close labor 
of the mind. The living models are summoned, and by their aid the sur- 
face is wrought to its stage of finish, I say models, for to achieve ade- 


quately 
dividua 


| all her gifts of corporeal beauty. For the ‘ Eve,’ Powers had more 
than a score of models, 


ye trunk, and) | 
About this strong, simple frame is now!) 


a high idea, several are needed, Nature rarely centres in one in-|; 


vers of the Typhoid character ; and of Cholera Morbus and Dysentery diseases generally. In 
fact it may be only modifications of these same infl » Which ion all other diseases ; 
showing the gieat probability of the unity of disease. The people should think of these 
|things. 

In ‘ Ship Fever” the pulse ranges from 45 to 55 beats in a minute, and sometimes lower 
jstill ; in such a state of the circulation, there must be constantly accumalating those particles 
wwhich are analogous to those found in the dead body. And in all cases where the circulation 
jis impeded, or where from any cause the blood is prevented from throwing off the usual 
 Hacapand of carbon, we find that a Dysenteric stage supervenes, the bowels in these cases en- 
\deavoring to do the work of the lungs. Instead of astringents, nature should be assisted in 


<gntanees to cleanse the system, and the blood, of these retained impurities. And unless 
this course is followed, there is no other condition for the body but death. It is in ciseum- 
stances like these, that the ‘‘ Brandreth Pills” are so important ; because of their Vitalizing 


isti i Vv s was the pai 
Zeuxis of old, to whom a Grecian city, that had. ordered from him a pic-| ying they cleanse the system, they 
ture of Helen, sent a number of its choicest maidens, that out of their va- Sen ahaa eteastes Godlee ae seat of the disease and produce just the kind of 
save. 


rious graces and beauties be might, as it were, extract one matchless form, |, 


For the * Slave,’ the character Powers had established in Florence, for pu- 
rity and uprightness, obtained for him one model—who was not a protes- 
sional sitter—of such perfection of form as to furnish nearly all that he, 
could derive from a model. With this breathing figure before him, and: 
through his precise knowledge of the form and expression of every part of 
the human body, obtained from the study of nature and his own deep ar- 
tistic intutions, the clay under his hands gradually grew into life, and 
assumed the elastic, vital look which no mere anatomical knowledge or 
craft of hand can give, but which is imparted by the genial sympathy with 
nature’s living forms in alliance with a warm sensibility to the beautiful 


—qualities which crown and render effectual the other less elevated en- || 


dowments of art. Thus, by the most minute manual labor, directed by 
those high and refined mental gifts, the clay model of the ‘ Slave’ was 
wrought out; and there the artist’s work ended—the creation was com- 
plete. The process whereby it was now to be transferred to marble, though| 
of a delicate, difficult kind, and requiring labor and time, are purely me-| 
chanical, and are performed, under the artist’s direction, by inspired, 
hands. 

In order that the soft clay image be transformed into a harder substance, | 
without suffering the slightest change in its surface, a mould is applied to) 
it in the same way and with the same material as when a cast is taken of) 


the living face or head, by means o! semiliquid plaster of Paris. The clay) 


figure is entirely covered with this substance, from one to two or more 
inches thick, provision being made for taking off the arms, and for split. 
ting the trunk after the plaster shall have hardened. 


The clay is then all taken out, and then filled with semi-liquid plaster of || 


Paris. When this, which now occupies entirely and minutely the place 
of the clay, has, in its turn, become hardened, the outside crust of plaster 


is broken from it, and then is laid bare an exact fact-simile of the original | 


clay figure,fin hard, smooth plaster of Paris, capable of bearing the usages 
of the studio, and of receiving the many marks that are to guide the mar- 
ble cutters, whose work now begins. 

First comes the blocker out, with his heavy mallet and coarse chisel, un- 
der whose rough blows the white block soon begins to grow into rude like- 
ness of humanity, Then a finer workman, who loosens more of the folds 
that overlie the ®eaming image which the artist is bent on disclosing trom 
the centre of the marble. 

And finally, the artist himself, or, as in this case, a refined worker, 
schooled under the eye of Powers, gives the finishing touches, reproduc- 
ing, with unsurpassed accuracy, in the transparent, pure marble, every 
swell and indentation, and minutest curve, all the countless delicacies of 
detail, the which combined with and forming grand sweeping lines, cha- 
racterize the original as moulded in the clay, by the hand ot Powers. 


| It may not be unwise to go into an inquiry respecting the originating causes of these con 

|tagious maladies. During the putrefaction of animal and vegetable bodies, certain substances 
are generated which act as deadly poisons to man; especially to the Caucasian, or white- 
jskinned family of mankind. The exhalation or vapors from swamps, from grave-yards, and 
from all putrefactive material, and from large congregations of living beings confined in a 
small space for a considerable period, are knowu to hold in solution sulphuretted hydrogen. 
|This gas is so deadly in its nature that one part only to five hundred parts cf atmospheric air, 
is destructive, 1s instant death, to a white man. And herein is, pethaps, the reason of the 
great mortality to the white-skinued 1ace on the shores of Africa. The time may not be 
‘distant, however, when an antidote may be used in the shape of Brandreth’s Pills, aud an out- 
‘ward application to the skin, which shall render the absorption less, nearer to what it is in 
jthe negro, which shall make those shores no more fatal than our own prairies to the pioneer 
of theeWest. Three or four hundred men are congregated in the hold of a ship, where thirty 


‘or forty only ought to be. The first effect is a want of vitality in the air; the second effect 


land a consequence of the first is, that exhalations arise from these now diseased human be- 


lings, which is charged with, say one part of sulphuretted hydrogen gas in two thousand parts 
jof atmospheric air. The third result is a consequence of the two first ; it is low fever, in 
those whose vital powers are weakest, and the causes continuing, the fever puts on a more 
‘decided typhoid character, until the peculiar symptoms seen iu Camp, in Gaol and Ship Fe- 
lvers, are fully established. 

To prevent this disease on board ship, there must be less people congregated together ; and 
greater care must be had to ensure cleanliness and thorough ventilation. Chloride of lime 
‘should be provided by the ship owners, Which should be sprinkled about the hold daily. 
Particular Symptoms of Ship Fever.—Lowness of spirits, foreboding of some calamity ; 
‘pain in the small of the back ; painin the head ; vertigo, and occasional vomiting ; heavy 
jpain on the right side extending upward to the nipple ; the skin hot and dry ; belly bound ; 


jstools, if any, dark color ; tongue furred, sometimes mahogany colored ; teeth covered with 
lsordes ; great thirst ; pulse from 40 to 55, These symptoms are the same as in Typhus Fe- 
iver, except that the pulse in the latte: is sometimes as high as 120 beats a minute in the first 


stage. 
The Cure.—So soon as any of the above symptoms show themselves. immediately take four 
or six of Brandreth’s Pills ; they must be taken every few, hours until they purge freely, and 
lafterwards once or twice a day till the stools are of a natural color and odour, and the tongue 
lclean. The pulse will be raised by this course and the strength improved. The same direc- 
|tions are applicable to dysentery, whether alone or a consequence of Ship Fever. In all dy- 
jsenteric cases, or where the bowels are much affected, let gam water be dr nk often. In this 
{complaint, and in Ship Fever, and in all diseases in which Brandreth’s Pills are used as the 
‘medicine, drink boneset, balm, catnip, or sage teas. These may be drank cold or hot. Cold 
jalways when preferred. ‘Toast and water is also very good. It is important, however, that 
some of the above teas be drank. ° 


| In cholera morbus and dyseutery, or cholic, when there is great pain of the bowels, take 
vest or three pills every few minutes with pepperment water, mint tea, or even brandy, until 
jan operation is evidently procared from the pills ; afterward the pain will soon moderate. 

‘in a few hours, so great a change for the better will have taken place, as to be the occasion r 
| creat cause of thankfulness. The pills should be taken afterward every night fora few nights, 
say three o1 four going to bed, until health is fully restored. 

| A Prevention for all Contagious Diseases is found in Brandreth’s Pills. For this purpose 
they should be used in doses sufficient to purge freely once or twice a week. They cleanse 
that out of the system on which the very minera of the contagion fixes itself. The bowels 
and blood are thas kept pure ; Brandreth’s Pills are truly the safety valve of Disease. 


The English Hunter.—At the late meeting of the Royal Agricultural). 


Society, Sir Henry smith, atier having spoken of the improvements which 
have been made in various descriptions of stock, said—** But let me call 


your attention to one branch of produce for which this county of England); Hudson st., 


{Northampton,] was formerly so famed—I mean the English hunter—that 
class ot horse tor which Engiand was formerly so famed, and which, while 
it carried the fox hunter, was also, when exported to a foreign country in| 


time ot war, well calculated to teach our enemies that a soidier, mounted || 


on a bhunte,, Was an enemy not to be resisted, Let me, therefore impress 
upon you, and upon the members of this institution, that you ought not to 
lose sight of this valuable class of horses in England, 


erating in their native land.” 


DEMPSTER'S SECOND ORIGINAL BALLAD SOIREE, 


cannot too much, |) 


in a military point of view, impress upon the members of this society the!) 
importance of preserving this breed of horses, which are at present degen-|) 


Free of Charge.—‘ Vegetable Purgation,” a pamphlet of 18 pages, is give i 
leall for it, free of charge, at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office. ‘Now Nant 
iwhere the Pills are sold at 25 cents per box, with fnll directions. Also, at 274 ‘ewes 241 
N. ¥.; Mrs. Booth, 5 Market street, Brox klyn ; 45 Atlantic street, South rook- 
lyn ; Jamas Wilson, Jersey City ; J. 8. Kenyon, Harlem ; E. Wisner, corner Broad and Com- 
‘merce streets, Newark ; J. F. Randolph, New Brunswick. N. J. 

N. There is no surity that you get Brandreth’s Pills unless you purchase only of the 
j\duly authorised Agents, 
Be careful of counterfeit Pills. Al!l persons should be careful to purchase at Dr. Bran- 
\dreth’s office, or of the regular appointed agents. They would thus ensure themselves the 
genuine article, otherwise they may get a counterfeit, as a new one has recently been offered 
jin this city. [Aug. 21 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
SEASON 
} + Committee o agement would respectfully inform the public and the pat 
‘T this Society, that the subscription books for the ue Concerts are now open, oa pn 
pains will be spared to render the performances of this season of the highest order. 
Persons wishing to become associae members—v ho have the privilege of attending re- 


AT THE PABERNACLE. 
EMPSTER’S Second Original Ballad Soiree will be given at the Tabernacle on WED- 


hearsals and Concerts of the Society—can send in their names at any time. 
| Terms $5 perannum in advance. Subscriptions $10, payable on the delivery of the tickets 


| for the first Concert, entitling the subscriber to three admissions to each. f the four Concerts, 


NESUAY Evening, Oct. 27th, on which oceasion he will sing his ne v songs—namely ;| | for a 7 
‘with the privilege of purchasing two extra admissions to each Concert at $1,50 per ticket, re- 


Dusk Eye has lett Those we Leve”~** The Rainy Day”—* What can au Old! 
Mau do but Die’—* Forget Thee”—" Footsteps of Angels”’—t The Dying Child” and the} jeeived at the music store of Scharfenberg & Luis, by the Secretary, or any of the members of 
Poortish Gauld”—" Highlsud Mary in! Seciety. [o. 9-3t.] J. L. ENSIGN, See’y, il Leroy Place. 


Angel of Death.” Soags of Barns: 
Heaven” and Dancan Gray.” To conclude with his popular Cantata, The May Queen,’ 


m three parts. 
Admission 50-cents. To commence half past 7 o'clock. 
Tickets to be had at the Masic Stores, of Mr. Dempster, New York Hotel, and at the a 
[o. 23-1t. 


ia the evening 


TO PRIVATE FAMILIES, NOT KEEPING HOUSE. 


ADIES and Gentlemen are respectfully informed that the premises No, 137 Hudson St.-)) 


L o posite St. John’s Park, have recently been much enlarged and improved and are well 
adapted for the convenience and comfort of married parties who do not chose to keep house, 
aad to ladies or gentlemen who prefer a private abode to a hotel or an indiscriminate board-| 
ing house. An unremitting desire is manifested to render the situation a home to the inmates, 
wh» can, at their pleasure, either be generally in their own spacious apartments, or mingle to-| 
gether in the well-arranged public sitting rooms, in which there is constantly going on the 


| CARD. 


j RS. BAILEY, having returned from Baltimore to reside in New York, begs to announce 
} that she oper to un: ertake the instraction of Pupils in Vocal Music. 
Card of of address, &c., at the Mu ic Stores. [o2-I1m* 


MANAGER WANTED, 


(JO TAKE CHARGE OF A WHEAT, CORN, AND CLOVER PLANTATION, in 


North Carolina. None need apply but with the following essentials. Good recommen- 
\dations, a practical familiarity with modern principles of agriculture, activity and energy in 
‘forwarding the owner’s interests. Salary from $200 to $350, exclusive of a house, one ser- 
|vant, horse to ride, aud support from plantation supplies, such as flour, meat, meal, etc. An 
jintelligent Scotch farmer, with small family, preferable. Apply to the Editor of the Culti 
jvator, or to H. K. BURGWYN, Halifax, N. C. 


Sept. 25—Im* 


tasteful omasements of che time and fashion, and, in the event of any party wishing to be re- 

tired, there is a good assortment of books in the house, and every pesson can, in a reasonable EDUCATION. 

degree, have their wishes eomplied with. A key of entrance to the Park walks is at the ey. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 22 East Fourteenth street, (between 
University Place and Fifth Avenue.) Circulars can be obtained at the School, or from 


pleasure of the boarders, and the nearness to omnibus and hacking coach renders the place 
still more advantageous to those who wish to go either up or down town. 

Good refeséuces are to be exchanged, as it is very desirable a9 keep the establishment quite 
select : [o. 9. 


C. Henry Edwards, at the office of the Nautilus Insurance Company, 29 Wall street. 
TWO Private Pupils, from the ages of 14 to 18, will be reeeived into Mr. H.’s ily. 
For terms, apply at his residene = above. [Sepr. lots ‘ 
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WEST’S PATENT RANGES. 


six holes for pots, &c., aud two ovens, Which cannot be surpassed by any brick oven im use, in 
fact, they are partly composed of brick ; in front roasting ¢an be carried on in the best man- 


ner. The back of the range is fitted up with a water-back for heating water for baths, wash- 


ng, &c., &e., and, upon the whole, itis the most plete arrang nt ever got up for cook- 


ng. 
Copper Boilers made under the subscribers personal superintendence, and finished with 
great care, will be warranted to be superior to boilers usually sold for such purposes. 


| 


HE Subscriber having made extensive improvements in his Ranges during the last year-, 
now offers them to the public as the most complete in the market. Each Range having 


Utensils of all kinds, fer all patterns of ranges, coustantly on hand, or mnde to order. 
Jy 10*.] WM. WEST, 183 Hudson St., New York. | 
| 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

ILLIAMLAIRD, Florist, comer of Broadway and 28th street, N. Y., has always 
W on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants ofall the most esteemed 
species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
fully put up at all seasons. : ; 

N. B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep iu order Gardens, prune Grape, ke. Gen 
tlemen supplied with experienced Gard ,and Gard s of ch ter with places, by applys 
ing to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-tf. 


PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
May 131 Nassau-st. N. Y. 


PRIVATE CLASSES IN FRENCH. 
A BASSET, PROFESSOR OF FRENCH AND LITERATURE, will organize his, 
e Evening Classes in French on the 8th instant, or thereabout, at his residence, 364) 
Broadway, entrance in Franklin st. His method of teaching will relieve the Pupi: of two! | 
hours study ov each lesson. The cous raction of the language compared with the English, 
will be given without studying rules, exceptions, notes, etc , etc. For farther particulars, | 
on application, all will be explained. 
The Members of the Mechanics’ Institute will be received on the usual terms, by show- 
ing their certificate. 
A CLASS FOR LADIES IN THE AFTERNOON, 
Those who wish to join a Conversation Class, will find one already ‘ormed. | 
N. B.—AN EVENING CLASS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, is already formed 
at - East Broadway, for those who live in that vicinity, at the residence of Dr. Breed. 
pt. 4—6t 


PRESERVE YOUR HAIR 
HILE you have it, it is wo late after it has fallen off—(the advertisement of Emperie’s 
to the contrary notwithstanding.) The Medical Faculty recommend Camm’s Spanis 


Lustral Hair Preservative as the best article yet kuown for that purpose. A. B. & D. Sands 
are the agents in New York. 


N. B.—None genuine without the name of T. W. CAMM blown in the bottle. 


{Jy 10-1y*. 
J. CONRAD, 
FIRST PREMIUM BOOT MAKER, 
No. 56 Market Street and No. 5 Ann Street, 
New 


Jyne 19*-ly.] 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND iT AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.¥., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


‘* ASAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND TILE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 


CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. | 


Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $155,000. 


THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 
OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive 
Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice and Play of th 


manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions asto Variations and Applications of it, se as te 


(Part of the Capital is invested in the United States ) 


T. LAMIE MURRAY, Fsq. George-st. Hanover-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
Wall-st.)\—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman; Johu J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan) 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. F 
Habicht, Esq. | 

EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, Esq., General Accountant. | 


Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &e. &e. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st , or fromeither of the Agents throughout the United States, aud British North, 


‘ 


ox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward | Astor House, Broadway. 


afford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 
complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous Illustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams 


|| By Alex. D. Paterson. 


By way of gees to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 
* Felix on the Bat.” 
N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by appiying to Berford & Co. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEJ. PENS. 
ms Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every descriptien of the above we 
known popular Pens. A large stock is coustantly kept on hand, consisting of patent, Ma 


American Colonies. ‘jaum Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barre! Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine an 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


|;medium points ; Caligraphic, (iMustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 


for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. | |ceut Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 


New York, Sept. Sth 1547. [Scpt. &. |], 


me grosseach. Tegether with an excelleut article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 


||Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine- 


SWIMMING BATH, DESBROSSES ST. ; CROTON BATH, ASTOR HOUSE ; |jaess of point, Ts suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee 


SWIMMING BATH, BATTERY. | lof every description ; 


The above Baths are now open. Warm water isa healthful stimulant ; itat once makes clean 


and strong, and those who use it will recognise its excellent influence in freedom from physi l 


‘ of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers sre 
icited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st.o 
Oct. 84f cor. of Gold 


cal weakness and mental depression. Physicians are unanimous in commending it as alike) 
purifying and health-promoting ; and differing from their usual custom, as regards large doses, 
not ouly prescribe these Warm and Cold Baths for their patients, but actually take them 
themselves. July 17. | 


LAP-WELDED BUILER FLUES. | 
16 FEET LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee. THOS. PROSSER, 


April. 28 Platt Sueet, N.Y. | 


AMBROSIAL TOOTH PASTE. 

OR cleaning the Teeth and Gums, and communicating an agreeable odor to the 
Breath, this Ambrosia! Paste, compound of orris and other fragrant ingredients, has, 
been acknowledge d far superior to any other dentifrice. Being compounded of astrin-, 
gent materials, it hardens the gums and makes them adhere more firmly to the teeth, 
reby assisting materially in preserving the latter from premature decay. The Paste} 
also combines anti-putrescent and detergent properties m an eminent degree, and its) 


LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 
DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 
WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 


RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND,,a full assortment of 
articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sel] at wholesale of 


||retail prices, for cash :— 


Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and Silvered, in great variety.” 
Suspending Solars, do- 

Bracket Solars, do. do. 

Solar Chandeliers, do. do., 2, 8 and 4 lights. 

Suspending Camph Lamps ; Brackets do do 

Side, do. 0. 

Camphene Chandeliers—%,3, and 4 lights. 

Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns” 

Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. May 


frequent use is a sure means of keeping the breath and mouth ina sweet amd heciihy] 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


condition. 


Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist and Druggist, 273 Broadway, in) 


the Granite Building, corner of Chamber street. (Sept. 18—3m* 


ROMAN EYE BALSAM. 


eS pper pene are few bodily ailments more distressing in their nature than inflammation) 
of the eyes, accompanied or succee(ed by defective vision. Anything which can 
remove these evils must therefore be regarded as a boon, of which the value is not to 
be estimated in dollars and cents. The ROMAN EYE BALSAM, prepared by HENRY) 
JOHNSON, is such a boon. Its merits have been tested by long experience, as thou- 


sands have derived unspeakable benefit from its application. Many patients, after suf 
feri 
ful salve. The redness and watery humor have gradually disappeared trom their eye 
lids, and they have ultimately been enabled to read with pleasure the smallest print by 
candle light. Price 25 cents a jar with ample cirections for use. 


Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, cor. =e are the following :— 


(Sept. 1S—3m*) 


CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTH-ACHE DROPS. 
GREEFABLE to the taste and smell—never injuring the teeth, gums, or palate in, 
any way,—but making no compromise with that “ awful scourge o’ human gums,” 

the Tooth.ache—this extraordinary anodyne bas the strongest claims to public no-| 
tice. Although it has already been beneficial in thousands of instances, yet the pro-| 
prietor is contident that thousands more are constantly suffering from ignorance of the 
reat remedy. Let ali good men, therefore, spread the joyful intelligence that the ce-| 
lebrated CLove Anoprxk Drorscure the Tooth-ache, waen carefully applied in one 
minute ! 
Prepared by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, in the granite building, 
cor. Chamber street ; sold also by all respeciable druggists in the United States. Price! 


24 cents. 


from inflammation for years, have been completely cured by using this delight- 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen whe wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 


Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
J.<LEVENSTYN, 466 Broad irs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. , ass hy tly, 


BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND EMBELLISHING THE HAIR, 
TANDS unrivalled ; and is now the only article used by those who value « good head of 
hair. It is alike efficacious in exterminating scurf and dandruff ; and the beautifying 
lustre it gives to the hair, ensures its success at the toilet of every lady of fashion. For fur- 
ther particulars see pamphlet, containing certificates from some of the most eminent physi- 
cians, &c., to be had of his agents throughout the United States and Canada, among which 


AGENTS.—E. Mason, Portland ; W.R. Preston, Portsmouth; Carleton & Co., and J.C. 


|| Ayer, Lowell ; B. K. Bliss, Springfield ; D. Scott, Jr. & Co., Worcester; J. R. & C. Thorn- 


ton, and Dr. Cadwell, New Bedford ; R. J. Taylor. Newport, Mass.; A. B. & D. 
Fulton St., 273 Broadway, and 77 East Broadway, N. Y. : E. Trevett & Son, feaghberas, 
G Dexter, A}bany ; Dr. Hiemstreet, Troy ; T. Hunt, Auburn ; Wm. Pitken, Rochester ; a: 
H. Fish, Saratoga; Tolman & Williams, Syracuse; L. Kelley, Geneva; E. 8. Barnum & 
Son, Utica; Wm. Coleman, Buffalo ; Seth G, Hance, Druggist, and William H, A, Myers, 
Hair Dresser, Baltimore, Md. ; J. W. Kneeland & Co., 127 Canal St., New Orleans, La ; and 
other places. 
GF A treatise on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Mair, with directions for preserving 
the same, &c., accompanies each bottle of ‘ the Hyperion.” 
First Premium Ventilating and Gossamer Wig Maker, No. 228 Washington St., Boston, 


See that you be net cheated by unpri:cipled dealers with some worthless Pp pd) 
of their own make. Examine the wrappers on the vial, and buy such as have the sig-, 
nature of HENRY JOHNSON, (Sept. 18—3m*; | 


EXTRAOTS FOR FLAVORING 
LANC MANGE, Jellies. Creams, Custards, Charlotte Russe, Puddings, Syrups, 
Sauces, kc., &e. Highly concentrated Extract of Vanilla, Lemon, Peach, Rose, 

Citron, Bitter Almond, and Orange.. Also Rose Water, Peach and Orange Flower Wa-| 
ters fer flavoring all kinds of Confections. Cooks and Confectioners have universally 
preferred these Extracts on account of their great strength and flavor 

+,* A teaspoontul is sufficient to favor a quart. Put up in vials at 25 cents each. 

Prepared by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, (west side,) in the Gre 
nite Building. [Sept. 18—3m*) 


GENUINE BEAR'S OIL. 
T is well known that the brain is “ the seat of thought, feeling, and consciousness,” 
to use the expression of an eminent physiologist ; and it is also an ascertained fact 
that extraordinary activity of the cranial organs affects very seriously the external co- 
vering which nature designed for them—th.t graceful ornament, the hair. Very close 
attention to business, or to any particular subject, therefore is frequently the cause of 
capillary weakness, and ultimately of baldness. im such cases the Genuine Bear’s Or 
is ot value beyond ail price ; and yet the large bottles cost only 25 cents. Spurious imi 
tations of this oil are generally of the worst tendency, being mostly composed of Sweet 
Oil, or some of the other vegetable oils; which, by their nature, unnatural to the! 
growth of an animal substance so delicate asthe hair, clogs the pores without fertili- 
zing the roots, and leave the hair after their application more harsh and dry than it was) 
before. See, therefore, that you obtain reac Sear’s Oil, which you may always be as- 
sured of by purchasing only such as is perfumed and prepared for the toilet by HENRY, 
JOHNSON, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Chemist and Drugyist, 273 Broadway, in 
the Granite Building, cor. Chamber st. 
wt Kvery bottle of the genuine has the name of HENRY JOHNSON on the seal o 
(Sept, 18—3m"*) 


Jy 10-ly*.} 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING, ETC. 


A LADY eminently qualified, is desirous of teaching a few more "pupils on the PIANO 


FORTE and in SINGING; also the GUITAR. Pupils taught at thei 
Terms moderate. For particuiars, apply at No. 147 
August 14 


TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Albany, August 8d, 1847.— 
To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York : Sir— Notice E hereby pein 
that at the next general election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Mon: 

o-; of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit : 
TATE.—A Secretary of State, Comptroller, State Treasurer, Attorney General 
— agg and Surveyor, Three Canal Commissione:s, and Three Inspectors of 
e Prisons. 

DISTRICT.—One Senator for the Third Senate District. consisting of the First, 
cond, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Wards of the City of New York; One Macro h 
the Fourth Senate District, consisting of the Seventh, Tenth Thirteenth and Seven- 
teenth Wards of the said city ; One Senator for the Fifth Senate District. cousisting of 
the Eighth, Ninth and Fourteenth Wards of the said city ; and One Senator for the 
Sixth Senate District, consisting of the Eleventh, Twelfth, Filteenth, Sixteenth and 
Eigkteenth Wards of the said city. 

COUNTY.—Also the following officers for the said City and County, to wit :—Six- 
teen Members of Assembly—One to be elected in each Assembly District. 
Yours, respectfully, N.8. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, August Sth, 1847. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the re- 
quirements of the Statute in such case made and provided. 
J.J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each 
week until the election, and then hand in their bills for edvertising the same, so that 


they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed {ur payment. See Revi 
Stat., vel 1., chap. 6, title 3, article 3d, part lst., page 140. ad [ats 1a 
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GEORGE CONRAD, 
BOOT MAKER, 
No. 27 Merchants’ Exchange, Hanover street, 
New York. 


AMERICAN AND FRENCH SHIRT DEPOT. 
HE AMERICAN AND FRENCH SHIRT DEPOT, 59 NASSAU STREET, one door 
above Maiden Lané, where SHIRTS of every style are made to order, and which, fur 
elegance of fit and neatuess Of workmanship, cannot be excelled. And we are determined to 
merit the approbation of the public, by giving them a superior article at a reasonable price. 
A large assortment of ready made Shirts, Collars, and Bosoms always on hand. 
siv-3m] MRS. C. CLARKE, Manager. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 
acrofula or hing’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples or Pustuies 
on the Face, blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Lyes, Ringworm or Tetter, Scaid Head, Enilarge- 
ment and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or 

Lumbego, and Ascites or Dropsy. Also, Chronic Constitutional Disoraers. = 

HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful 

ness is extending. It is approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted tc 
be the most powertul and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed it 
medical practice. It is not local m its operation, but general, extending through the whole 
system. It neutralizes the poisonous elements in the blood, and restores a healthy tone to 
the organs which generate thit fluid. 

It is put up in a highly concentrated form for convenience and portability, and when diluted 
according to the directions, each bottle will make six times the quantity, equal to one quart, 
and is then superior in medicinal value to the various preparatious bea ring the name. : 

New York, April 26, 1847. 

Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen .—Having long been afflicted with general debility, weakness, 
loss of appetite, &c., aud receiving uo benefit trom the various remedies prescribed, | conclud- 
ed about three months since to make use of your Sarsaparilla. I now have the pleasure of 
informing you that its effeets have been attended with the happiest results in restoring my 
health, aud am induced to add my testimony to the many others you already possess Of its 
merits, and to those desiring further information, 1 will personally give the partic ulars of 
my case, and the effects of this inval uable wedicine, by calling at 285 Bowery, New York. 

Yours, respectfully, JANET McINT OSH. 
This is to certify that Miss Janet McIntosh is known to me as a member of the Church, m 


ding, and worthy of confidence. J. 8S. SPENCER 
Pastor of 2d Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 


»roof of its value and efficacy in a severe case of Rheumatism. The follow- 


Sept. 18] 


Stull 


American. 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

To sail on the 1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of every Month. 

Yigg LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the orde: iv which they are named, sailing punctually from 
'NEW YORK on the Ist, Sth, 16th and 24th of every month, from LONDON on the Sth, 
13th, 21st and 28th, and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month 
| throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold, | May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8 July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 
St. James, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 8 
Toronto, Isaith Pratt, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Switzerland, A. T. Fletcher, | June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 24, 24, 24 
Mediator, Dan. Lee Stark, 8, 8, 8| Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
‘Quebec, J. H. Williams, 16, 16, 16 i ; 
!Victoria, E. E Morgan, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Independence, W. K. Bradish, Tuly 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 24 24, 24 
Hendrick Hudson G. Moore, 8, 8 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
'Wellington, C. Chadwick, | 16, 6, 16 &, 
|Margaret Evans, | £. G. Tinker, 24, 24 24 16, 16, 16 
Prince Albert, F. R. Meyer, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 24, 24, 24 
American Eagle, | J. M. Chadwick, " ’ 8} Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
‘Sir Robert Peel, | Dan. Chadwick, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 8 
| Westminster, H.R. Hovey, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Gladiator. R. L. Bunting. Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 24, 24, 24 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
|Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $75 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains nor Owners of these Packets will be responsjble for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
ito JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. { N. York 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., 
| My 24-tf.—Aug. 7.] BARING, BROTHERS & CO., in London. 


| NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
OSAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the I1th of each 


SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec, 26. Feb. 11. 
These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
| Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The price of pas- 
‘sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are coimandiel ty 


month :— 

| Ships | Captains. From New York. From Liverpoo} 
| SHERIDAN, ! F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Yov. 11. 

| GARRICK, i B.1.H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11 
ROSCIUS Asa Eldridge, @ Nov.26. Jan. 11. 


i ded to our Ageut at Kingston : 
Kingston, Canada West, June 16, 1846. 


I hereby certify that 1 have been afflicted with Rheumatism of the most painful kind for) 


When severely attacked | suffered the most intense pain, sometimes com- 


poonie. dust oye ing to my head, back, and other parts of my 


mencing at my stomach and then quickly chang 
ar 4 settled in ghem. 1 could not sleep at night, and obtained but little sleep during the 
day. I applied to various physicians, but received no benefit, and was given up by them as 
incurable. At last, when every thing else had failed, 1 was shown an advertisement sor a 
medicine called Sands’ Sarsaparilla, which I thought would suit my case. | immediately 
procured a bottle, and to my unspeakable joy it produced almost instant relief. 1 continued 
to use it, and have now taken six bottles, which has effected almost a perfect cure. 1 would 


have had most of my teeth drawn, because of the torture experienced from the pain) | 


Bao ey masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage 
apply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

| Letters by the Packets wiil be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers 1 cent each. 

| Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
\DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


most earnestly recommend all who suffer from a like affliction —— po apes 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph-| 
lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. ‘ La 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Draggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of William, 
k. 
eadus by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; Chas. Brent, Kingston; 
8. F. Urquhan, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; Elliott and Thornten, Dundas ; and by 
Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canadas. Price $1 per bottle. Six bot- 
ee The public are respectfully requested tu remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that nes 
been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficuit class of diseases tu 
which the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other 
“ENCYCLOPEDIAS, DICTIONARIES, ETC., 
FOR SALE BY E. BALDWIN. AP 
Edited by Prof. Napier. Seventh Edition. 21 vols. 4to., 


2. ithe Bucyelopeedia Americana. Edited by Francis Keiber. A New Edition. 14 vols, 


h 4 . . 
2, and Supplement of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 16 vols., half bound in Russia. ys t 
4. The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Now publishing in London in Monthly 
Parts L to 5 already published. 
b- The Cyclopedia of English Literature. Edited by Wm. and Robert Chambers. 2 vols. 
8vo., cloth. 


> Library, and Cyclopedia of 
Parts to 4 published ; to be continued monthly. 
7. Dictionary of Dates and Universal Reference, relating to all ages and nations from the 
“Earliest Account to the Present Time. Third Edition ; to which is added a copious Index 
ing Names. By Joseph Haydn. 
Painters, containing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most 


2 eee chaiee of the Ast of Painting. By Matthew Pilkington. A New Edition, re- 


i veted, by Allan Cunningham. 
History, , and Manners, during the reigns of Henry VIII., 


Edward VI., Mary. Elizabeth, and James 1, By Edward Lodge. % vols. Svo., cloth. 


tail, 
July wel 155 BROADWAY, cor. of Warren st. 


THE PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY. 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 
ENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEA . 
el THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, res ae" for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. mused 


Instruction given in the Art. 
TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OFFICE. 


1 FRO} D DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 

eee TS AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of 

the Old Country, will fiud the subscriber’s pe acorn for 1847, most complete, and caleu 

ated in every way to ensure satisfaction e all - o may make laren with them to bring 
ir fri the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 

Their friends across NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Raral Affairs. Edited by Charles Knight. I] 


QUEEN OF THE WEST - - 1300 tons. ROSCIUS + + + 1200 tons. 


TE GARRICK - - - “ 
Oe aasenpleel packets are all new York built ships of the very first class, built ex- 
ressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and 
psa mat of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed 
for speed by aay ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are ou the 6th and 11th of 
every mouth, on which days they leave punctually. 
In addition to the above sylendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 
ST.‘ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, a 
composed in part of the following favourite and well-known ships, viz. ‘ The America, 
St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, Rap ahannock, Marmion, Sea, &e. &e., which, together with 
the new line, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool ; thus prevent- 
ing the possibility of delay at that port. : Passage from any meet, of ae to Liverpool, can 
tion given applyin 
2d door below Burling Slip. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
Ni pemner ted from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. | Froin Liverpool. 
Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dee. 26 
John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dec. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.26 
|Stephen Whitney, ; C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2¢. 
| Virginian, | F. P. Allen, { June 11, Oct.11,Feb.11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 
These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will 
|be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 
The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, apply to 
| Jan. 30-Lly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
succeeding day. ; 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpoel. 
Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,)Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 
Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.21, 
Incependence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,,April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 21, 


Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Apri 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6./May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21. 
| These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed citer in point of elegance 
jand comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

; ae of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip: 
|tion will be provided, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli- 
jcation to the Stewards. 
| Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
|Pachages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas 
jsage, apply to RENNELL, Mi N & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
y $i-tf. 


: CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
i ie OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in 
| 


féllowing order, excepting that when the soiling dey falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
jthe sueceding day, viz. :— 
| Ships. Masters. 


From New York. From Live 1. 


\Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
|Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16 | Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 
|Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1 Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 6 
\Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
|Europe, FE. G. Furber, | Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 16, 16, 16 
York, T.B. Cropper, | 6, 16, 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
|\Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 6, 16, 6 
| Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. | 16, 16, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


| These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in thei: Cabin accommodations 
jor in their fast sailing qualities, by amy vessels in the trade. 

| The Cominanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of p rs P 

as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
the Stewards if required. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packages se bythem, ess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor For freight 
\passage, apply OODHUE & Co 44 South-st , or 

C. H. MARSHAI }, 38 Burling-slip, N. ¥ , or 
ARING, BROTHERS & Co, Liverpool 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 

DEVOTED TO NEWS, LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, ETC., 
Is published every Saturday at the office, No. 4 Barclay street, Astor House. Terms, 
FOUR DOLLARS per annum, invariably in advance. The Journal is printed on very supe- 
rior paper, with a beautiful type, and contains as large a quantity of matter as any other news- 


paper in the country. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A remittance of FOUR DOLLARS will entitle a subscriber to one of our large and bean 
tifal ENGRAVINGS, and the Paper for one year. A remittance of SEVEN DOLLARS 
will entitle a subscriber to a complete set of our STEEL ENGRAVINGS, and the t 


Drafts supphied for any amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom. 
Feb. 27.) 


for one year. The following are the engravings we have already 1 d: WASHINGT 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, WELLINGTON, and NELSON, and SIR R.PERL 
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